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TliE first part oj the follotving Letter was 
intended fior publication during file Presidency of 
the Noble Lord to whoni it is addressed ; but the 
successive appearance of Mr. Toutgs Pamphlet, 
the Communications of the Board oJ Agriculture, 
and Mr. Brooke’s work, induced the Authors to 
defier Us appearance, to enable them to add the 
subsequent remarks; which circumstance zvill, they 
trust, account fior the want ofi a more methodical 
^ arrangement ofi the different subjects. 
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A 

LETTER 


TO 


LORD SOMERVILLE. 


MY LORD, 

W" E take the liberty of addressing your 
Lordship, as late President, and now a very 
a6five member of the Board of x'\griciilture, 
on the behalf of ourselves and a very large 
portion of the inhabitants of the Island of 
Great Britain, to request you will conde- 
scend to inform us (as we understand the 
institution of that Board is a matter of public 
concern) of the nature and extent of the 
' duties owed by your Lordship and the other 
members of the Board to the public ; and, 
on the other hand, what co-operation you 
look for from the people of this country. At 
present, my Lord, we are totally in the dark 
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upon the subje6l. We observe an annual 
vote by Parliament of a sum of money to 
promote the obje6fs for wliich the Board was ^ 
instituted : — here our information stops. 

Had we seen any good resulting to the 
public d’rom the exertions of the Board since 
its institution, with regard to the removal 
of impediments to agriculture, natural or 
artificial, or to the suggestion of improve- 
ments, we should have patiently awaited the 
result of your Lordship's more extensive 
knowledge and _a6five efforts : we have as 
yet seen nothing but two or three puny 
bantlings, that were offsprings of’ the late 
President, and died in their birth. 

The efforts to which we allude are — The 
introdu61ion of a Bill into Parliament for a 
General Inclosure of Commons, Common 
Fields, and Waste Lands, and the adopting 
Mr. Elkington's principle of Drainage. 

With regard to the first, surely, my Lord, 
it wanted no ghost to tell Sir John Sinclair, 
that whatever measure tends materially to. 
abridge the fees of the officers of tlie House 
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of Commons, tends also to cramp the pa- 
tronage of the Minister, and that such a mea- 
sure is not only sure to be negatived, but even 
to bring down vengeance upon the head of 
the proje(^for. 

It is not for us, my Lord, to impute the 
removal of Sir John from the }iia,h oilice of 
President o! the Board for his daring to perse- 
vere in agitating such questions, because that 
would be in part denying your Lordship's 
ability to fill the office. V/e, who are plain, 
blunt speaking men, think we know a little 
about the true interests of tlie country, and 
the best means of promoting them ; and we 
cannot help observing, that an Acf for a Ge- 
neral Inclosure (could it be accomplfdied) 
would be totally unnecessary. All that is 
wanted is, to allow us to go to our represen- 
tatives in Parliament, to get our Inclosure 
Bills passed without incurring the enormous 
expences of fees incidental to such -a pro- 
ceeding, which fees, for every parish or par- 
ticular distridf, however small, amount from 
two to three hundred pounds, besides the 
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further expence of procrastinated attend- 
ances of country agents in London upon the 
oihcers of both House of Parliament. 

With regard to Mr. Elkington's professed 
new system of Drainage, Prestly Bog, in 
Bedfordshire, (on the estate of the Duke of 
Ikdford) we are informed, was the theatre 
upon which Mr. ElkingtoiPs abilities were to 
be put to the test, and the great experiment 
to be tried. 

The noble Duke, wdth that public spirit 
which in a peculiar degree 'distinguishes his 
Grace, paid the expences of the labour em- 
pltjyed in the undertaking, amounting to 
near lOOOl. for which, in the most successful 
event, he could not be repaid. 

Several attendancess of the President and 
Members of the Board, and deputed Com- 
mittees of Members, took place ; they ad- 
journed from London to the Duke's hospitable 
mansion at Woburn, in order, from time to 
time, to inspedf the progress of Mr. Elking- 
ton’s undertaking. After it was understood 
by the Board that its success was certain, 
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and the poor man had been induced by the 
fairest promises to disclose his mighty secret, 
a vote of Parliament for lOOOl. to be paid to 
Mr. Elkington, was moved for and carried ; 
but whether the President or some sagacious 
Members afterwards discovered that Mr, 
Elkington had hit upon a mode of bog- 
draining which had been pradEsed by Dr. 
Anderson twenty years before, as well as 
explained and recommended in his works, 
he now finds the payment of the money ob- 
stru6fed by insuperable difficulties. Surely, 
my Lord, the engagement to pay Mr. 
Elkington the money was honourable, and 
although you could not obtain it for him 
at an earlier period, it is hoped your 
Lordship will persevere in enforcing his 
claim upon your colleagues, till you obtain 
for him that for which the justice of the 
country stands pledged. 

We flattered ourselves, at the first insti- 
tution of the Board of Agriculture, that we 
should have been favoured, from time to time. 
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with a list of its Members, and annually with 
a cheap publication of its proceedings. 

We had formed an opinion that the first 
proceedings of the Board would have con- 
sisted oigeneral investigations of, and enquiries 
into, the physical and other causes of the impedi- 
ments to agricultimal improvements. Permit us, 
my Lord, to mention, in a cursory manner, a few 
out oj the multitude of subjects on zvbich we bad 
supposed the Board would at first have employed 
itself, viz. 

/ 

DR ATN A GE, 

As to the too wet state of particular dis- 
tri61:s. 

The breaches of banks and overflowing of 
rivers. 

Oozings of springs. 

The soke of internal water. 

Overflowing of water from higher lands. 

Rain-water retained in stiff soils. 

Low lands subjedl to be overflowed by the 
sea. • 
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Injurious attempts at partial drainage in 
large districts. 

Injuries sustained by the proprietors of 
different districts from not classing and in- 
corporating tliemselves for the purposes of 
general rnd particular benefit. 

Delay of improvement in not gaining land 
from the sea, and partial washes at the mouths 
of rivers. 

Injuries which proprietors of marshes sus- 
tain in dry seasons for want of supplies of 
fresh water. 

Present plan of driving fat oxen 150 miles 
to be slaughtered for the Navy. 

The general want of drainage of large 
distridts. 

The negledted state of his Majesty's forests. 

Injurious plan of leasing the Crown Lands 
at high rents. 

Present plan of inclosing comm.on fields 
attended with unnecessary expences. 

The same with commons and wastes. 

Standing orders of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


I 


By way of making ourselves more parti- 
cularly understood, we shall take the liberty 
of enlarging upon some of the foregoing 
heads, but not with the presumptive view of 
adding to your Lordship's stock of' know- 
ledge ; a more accurate investigation of them 
would be an infringement of your Lordship's 
province. 

By means of the prescriptive rights and 
privileges of the Crown in some cases, and 
of particular individuals in others, the drain- 
age of one parish or distridl into the sea 
or river, whilst ' lands higher up and lower 
down remain in an unimproved state, is 
often, when sandfioned by legislative autho- 
rity, very injurious, and produdfiveof incon- 
veniences past remedy, unless the proprie- 
tors can be induced to adopt well digested 
general plans for the improvement of the 
whole. 

To class and divide large distridfs under 
tlie particular* heads of improvement, of 
which they are capable, and to induce the 
respedfive proprietors to incorporate them- 
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selves, so far as to unite in general plans for 
carrying salutary measures of improvement 
into e{fe6f, would, we conceive, well become 
the members of a great national institution. 
They ought also to enforce them by the 
whole weight and influence of their power. 

Many large distribfs there are of rich marsh 
land, near the sea, the produce of which is 
remarkably luxuriant and well calculated for 
grazing cattle and sheep, but which in a 
dry summer are of little value, for want of 
a supply of fresh water. To suggest the 
means (for means there frequently are of cool- 
ing and refreshing trabfs of this description 
with that necessary element, m every season) 
is also an objebl of considerable national im- 
portance. Surely, my Lord, at a time when 
facility, economy, and dispatch in whatever 
regards the operations of war are so much 
studied by those who are entrusted with the 
powers and resources of the country, it was 
well suggested by one of the county re- 
porters, that it would be better (in the dog 
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days at least) to carry the butcher 150 miles 
into the country, there coolly to slaughter the 
oxen, and salt them, than to drive them that 
distance, and convey the salt also to meet 
the butcher on the banks of the Thames ; 
not to mention the heated, feverish condition' 
ot the animals, the expence of driving them, 
&c. &c. But, my Lord, in times like these, 
with respe6l to such trivial subjedls, regard 
is paid more to him who speaks than to the 
matter which is spoken. But w^e beg pardon 
for this digression. 

The maritime counties contain consider- 
able tradls of land, which, in their present 
state and condition, are of but little value. 
These might be efficaciously drained or sup- 
plied with fresh water, as the exigency of 
the case might require, and might by these 
means be improved to a very considerable 
extent. Between the Humber and the port 
of Lynn there are distri6fs containing, to- 
gether, some hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the description now hinted at, which might 
in this way be improved and rendered of 


/ 
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treble their present value, over and above 
all the expences of carrying the plan into 
execution. 

We now take the liberty, my Lord, of 
saying a few words upon the present state 
and condition of the forests. A great na- 
tional institution, we conceive, ought to have 
represented to the Minister the extreme 
grievance which the public sustains by large 
tracfs of land of this descriotion, even near 
the metropolis, and in populous manufac- 
turing counties, remaining in the same rude 
slate of nature in which they were before tiie 
country was inhabited. Investigations and 
reports of the innumerable abuses of this 
species of property are not wanting. Tlie 
Commissioners of the late Land Revenue 
Board went through the enquiries with that 
industry and integrity, which will ever do 
them honour. They were assisted by Mr, 
Fordyce, the present Surveyor General, and 
his deputy, Mr. Harrison, men of exempkiry 
industry and talent. They furnished reports, 
and every necessary document that could 


possibly be wanted for the purpose of ex- 
tirpating abuses, and for sowing in their 
stead the seeds of prosperity and plenty. 
Why such salutary measures have been pro- 
crastinated or rcjcbled, it would, we repeat 
it, become an independent President of the 
Board of Agriculture to enquire.- 

The slow and regular progress of Agri-* 
cultural Improvements promises nothing to 
modern financiers, who can with the utmost 
facility raise millions and tens of millions by 
voluntary loans, forced loans, tax upon in- 
come, Exchequer bills, &c. After a fair and 
equitable distribution of the forests, there 
would remain but little wherewith to feed 
two descriptions of Ministerial followers in 
the respedlive distridfs, viz. 

I’bose in receipt of emoluments, and those in 
expedtaiion of them. By w'ay of example, and 
in order to elucidate this subjedf more clearly 
to your Lordship, we will endeavour to give 
you a short history of the new forest in 
Plampshire, assuring your Lordship, that 
the same abuses, in proportion to their ex^ 
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tent, exist in the other forests, and that the 
same kind of concern for the public good is 
■manifested in all. 

We will not go far back for the commence- 
ment of this history, eight or ten years will 
be far enough. The whole perambulation 
includes about 96,000 acres, of \vhich there 
are about 20,000 acres chiefly inclosed and 
cultivated. The remainder consists of various 
w ild produ61:ions, wdth here and there a patch 
of oak timber, irregularly distributed, and 
which is chiefly found in the vales, where the 
soil is evidently of a thicker or deeper staple. 
In other parts there are some patches of 
timber-like trees, which appear to have been 
planted very thick, from one to tw^o centuries 
ago, and for want of having been regularly 
thinned as they grew up, are now mere 
spires, with proportionate tops. They ap- 
pear like besoms at the mast-heads of ships, 
a pra6lice used commonly to denote that they 
are on sale. Indeed it appears that the trees 
in this situation have been in a constant 
struggle or contention with each other for 
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air, light, and atmospheric nourishment. 
The Forest-keepers informed us that there 
never had existed ( any more than there does 
at this time) a power for the Forest -oflRcers 
to thin or cut down any timber or timber- 
like trees without a warrant from the Lords 
of the Treasury. 

Hence it appears, that their Lordships 
durst not trust the hand that plants with a 
discretionary power to improve by the com- 
mon methods which bring private property 
to perfe6lion. One of the Forest-keepers 
told us a story with which we were very 
much entertained, and we will endeavour to 
relate it. ■ You observe, Gentlemen, on this 
side of the plantation (said he) the trees are 
not so thick as at the place where you came 
into the coppice, but are much stouter, with 
pyetfy gQod tops, and the bark looks more 
healthy."' One of the Gentlemen replied, 
* Yes, Keeper, this spot must have been 
planted thinner, and with more judgment 
than the other parts." ‘ No, Sir, (replied 
the Keeper) not so, Observe the village of 
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below the wood, I have heard my 

father say that before he came upon the 
walk there was an idle drunken man had it, 
who used to lie in bed a-mornings whilst the 
lath-renders in yon ^village stole the young 
spires/ ‘ The Lords of the Treasury (replied 
our friend) ought to be thankful to the lath- 
renders for the judicious thinnings they thus 
gave the plantation/ 

Other plantations of oak appear to have 
been made of much later date, at different 
periods within the last twenty or thirty years, 
and fenced round with posts, rails, &c. at a 
very heavy expence to the public ; but it is 
remarked by persons of observation in the 
forest, that no sooner were those fences com- 
pleated than they were pulled down again, 
with the connivance of those persons who, pro- 
bably , were at first employed to make and ere6l 
them, and then from time to time replaced 
and repaired at an enormous charge. At 
length, the whole business turning out to be 
an arrant job, the main objedl of raising 
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plantations of oak timber was necessarily 
abandoned. 

The commoners' cattle and the wild beasts 
of the forests have now complete possession 
of those very spots which had been set apart 
for raising oak timber; and had that not 
been altogether the case, the persons who 
were entrusted with the protedtion of the 
new inclosures had found them extremely 
well calculated for raising and protedfing 
rabbits, by means of w'luch, before the fen- 
cing was abandoned, the young trees had been 
in a great measure stripped of their bark, and 
destroyed. 

The remainder of this forest is open, pro- 
ducing, in detached patches, beech and holly, 
but generally fern, ling, sedge, and some 
times crorse. 

O ‘ 

About seven years ago a bill was brought 
into Parliament by the Ministry, ('if we are 
corredfly informed) v>^ithoUt consulting the 
proprietors of estates, in respedl of which 
they arc possessed of rights of common, for 
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dividing, allotting, and inclosing it, or other- 
wise appropriating, regulating, and arrang- 
insc the several rio;hts and interests. The 
bill passed the Commons, but ‘upon some 

suggestions made by Lord T , wTiO is 

said to be a plain, blunt spoken Englishman, 
it was thrown out by the Lords. We believe 
his Lordship went so far as to call it ‘ a Mi- 
nisterial job.'' 

Whatever might have been Lord T 's 

opinion of the bill, or however exceptionable 
it might seem, or whatever job or jobs might 
then be suspedled, we are very confident that 
the community would have been benefited, 
if upon any terms this large tra61;'of land had 
then been given up by the Crown, and placed 

V 

in the hands of private individuals. It would 
ere now have been cultivated and improved, 
and every part of it would have been })ro- 
ducing some valuable crop. As it now lies, 
it is a disgrace to the country, and its ame- 
lioration is certainly an obje6l that calls for 
the attention of your Lordship and that of 
' tlie Board at which you presid^'d. 

D 
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We cannot help further remarking to yciir 
Lordship, that this forest must, in its present 
slate, be extremely unproductive, or the 
officers employed in it are like ravening 
wolves, for the whole of its revenue is not 
sufficient to maintain them. 

Upon the bill before mentioned being lost, 
a Surveyor of experience and information 
was sent by the Lords of the Treasury into 
the forest, to investigate its condition, and 
the source of the discontents which the in- 
troducfion of the bill into Parliament had 
occasioned ; to find out what would satisfy 
tlie country, and to report the heads of such 
a bill as would be considered unexception- 
able. 

The Surve3’or waited upon the Gentlemen 
and others in the neighbourhood of the forest, 
who had rights of common upon it, and pro- 
posed to them a division and indosure, upon 
equal, fair, and equitable terms. We are 
informed that there was not one dissentient 
voice. 

The report was made accordingly, and 
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delivered to Mr. Secretary R- , together 

with the heads of an intended new bill, agree- 
ably to -the negociation before alluded to. 
Unfortunately, however, it was not approved. 
The forest still remains in statu quo. Great 
obje6fions have been made to incroachments 
of individuals 'upon this forest. 

' But a true lover of his country cannot but 
rejoice when he sees them, because however 
poor the land so encroached upon might have 
been in its state of forest, no sooner does it 
assume the shape and condition of private 
property, than from the exercise of industry 
and diligence it becomes a garden. We could 
not help admiring the well cultivated en- 
croachments of Mr. Secretary Rose, near his 
seat at Culfnells. Some people of shallow 
understandings had a great deal to say about 
his taking a batch ot acres into his park, with 
a little fine oak timber on them ; but doubt- 
less this step was merely Xo preserve the timber* 
When it shall have attained maturity, Mr, 
Rose (who himself has been a Sea Officer) 
will, if his memory does not fail him, feel 


the necessit}^ of sending it to one of his Ma- 
jesty's Dock -yards; or, like the Cumberland 
Baronet, at the conclusion of a war, (should 
lie chuse to be made a Lord) will subscribe 
a 74 gun ship, to be built with timber to be 
cut in his own pa/k. 

We believe it will appear, whenever the 
subject of obtaining an adequate supply of 
timber for the Navy shall be Jully and fairly 
investigated, that the counties of Kent and 
Sussex are ol: themselves nearly sufficient 
to uphold the Navy of England with oak 
timber. 

Your Lordship cannot do better than to 
recommend the mode for marking of timber 
so successfully practised by others as w’ell as 
by the Surveyor of his Majesty's Woods and 
Forests South of Trent, as it affords so fair 
and proper an experiment for Mr. Forsyth's 
method of healing new and old sores. Not- 
withstanding the ignorant and unskilful con- 
du6t of this Gentleman, for some particular 
reasons, the nature of which w'e shall not 
presume to guess at, but certainly not for 
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the pre-eminence of his knowledge in the 
management of timber, he still retains his 
office ; indeed there are some people so per- 
verse as to say, that he would still retain 
it, were he to destroy all the timber in the 
forests. 

CROWN LANDS. 


• The apparent management of this species 
of property is in the hands of Mr. Fordjee, 
the Surveyor-Generul, with the assistance of 
his Deputy, Mr. Harrison ; and w'ere they 
to possess a discretionary power to a6t in all 
cases, we firmly believe the business could not 
be placed in better hands. But we have too 
much reason to apprehend that their powers 
are extremely limited. 

It appears to be the principal part of the 
present system to suffer the leases of the 
estates to run out, or very nearly so, before 
renewals take place, with a view, it is pre- 
sumed, to raise the rents as high as possible. 
We shall not venture to agitate the question 
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as to the justice or injustice of this proceed-* 
ing. 

Whether the ancestors of many of the pre- 
sent lessees had not, as a recoin pence for their 
public services, received grants or leases of 
manors or lands, with implied assurances 
that their leases should be renewed, from time 
to time, upon easy and liberal terms, it is now 
difficult to determine, but it is well known, 
that many of the heads of families have con-* 
sidered the renewal of the Crown leases as 
certain provisions for younger children, and ‘ 
devised them accordingly. 

. It is most certain, that it would best pro-** 
jnote the interest of the community, that 
such measures should be continued, or that 
either the Lessees should purchase the in- 
terests of the Crown upon equitable terms, 
or the Crow'n purchase the remaining inte-* 
rests of the Lessees. 

Unless .one of the three plans above men- 
tioned is adopted, the adfual occupier will 
inevitably be racked up during the term, and 


at the end of it the property will be likely 
to be plundered, because he will have little 
encouragement to pursue measures of rational 
and permanent improvement to the soil under 
a Lessee, who, to obtain any advantage to 
hiiiiself, must bear very hard upon him in 
point of rent. It is needless to enumerate to 
your Lordship all the particular, disagreeable, 
and distressing circumstances that occur 
under this head. 

It is precisely this mode of leasing land 
which has rendered the agriculture of Ireland 
so much in point of improvement below that 
of England, and it has been one of the chief 
soul ces of the miseries of- the lower classes 
of that people, and in no small degree of that 
tumult and confusion, which has so recently 
and unfortunately pervaded that distradled 
country. 
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COM^rOX IIF.LDS. 

V • — 1 r: 

.The business of inclosing common fields 
lias gone to a considerable length in England, 
and would yet increase, if the blessings of 
peace were to be restored to us, and money 
could be more easily raised upon private 
securities, and more especially if the expences 
of carrying the measure of dividing and iii- 
closimj; into effeft could be brou£>'ht within 
a reasonable and moderate compass. - We 
have already observed to your Lordship one 
point of expence wliich ought to be dis- 
pensed with. For small parishes, or dis- 
tricts, it would be adviseable to appoint only 
two Commissioners, under an Atl of Parlia- 
ment, with power for them to call in an 
umpire in cases of disagreement. 

If your Lordship were to turn your atten- 
tion to this subjeCf , it would probably strike 
;you, that the appointment of an Attorney 
} IS Clerk to the Commissioners of an inclosure, 
>vith equal fees to themselves (the general 
p radfice) for writing not more than twenty 
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or thirty lines in a week, might be dispensed 
^^ith. 

It might not be unworthy oi your Lord- 
ship to cause enquiries to be instituted with 
regard to what particular soils and situations 
of common fields are unlikely to derive profit 
from dividing, allotting, and inclosing, under 
all the various circumstances of expence. We 
could point out to your Lordship some large 
distri6fs which are incapable of any material 
alteration, from the present system of hus- 
bandry. The exchange of lands, and the 
laying of each proprietor’s estate more com- 
pactly, would probably, in such situations, 
be the most desireable plan. / 


COM^fONS AND WASTE LANDS. 

— , 


In the due apportionment of this species 
of property among the respedfive proprietors, 
we presume your Lordship will suggest the 
necessity of introducing a clause into A6fs 
of Parliament for dividing, allotting, and in- 
i' 
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closing; that upon a requisition from the 
Proprietors to the Commissioners, a propor- 
tion of such property should be sold, for the 
purposes of paying the expences of passing 
the Acfs, and carrying them into execution. 
This step would give the proprietors of small 
allotments an opportunity of entering upon 
their new estates without incumbrance, a 
matter of the first importance, 

* STANDING ORDERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
RESPECTING INCLOSURES. 


This, my Lord, is a subje^f of great im- 
portance to the public, and, we conceived, 
would have claimed your Lordship's early 
and most particular attention, in order that, 
by your superior judgment and information,' 
the a6five zeal of a few Members may not 
mislead those who are not well informed upon 
the subjedf, and thereby cheek and cramp 
the execution of the busincs, by fixed rules, 
which often tend to the extreme injury of 
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those for whose benefit they are professedly 
made. 

In the last sessions of Parliament some 
standing orders were proposed, and many of 
them died as soon as they were born. At 
length the following were recorded : 


‘ Jovis, 27 ® die Jiinij, 1799 * 

* Resolved, 

‘ That the standing order of the House, 
of the 27th of April, 1774, which diredls. 
That, in all bills for inclosures there be in- 
serted a clause, compelling the Commis- 
sioners to account for all monies by them 
laid out, and assessed on the parties con- 
cerned, in the said inclosures, be repealed. 

‘ Resolved, 

‘ That, in all bills for inclosures there be 
inserted a clause, compelling the Commis- 
sioners to keep, at the office of their Clerk, 
a book of accounts, open, at all reasonable 
times during the progress of the inclosure, 
and till the accounts are finally settleo, for 
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the inspection of any of the Proprietors : 
which book shall contain an entry of the 
particulars of all sums of money raised or 
expended by virtue of any powers granted 
by the A6l ; under a penalty, on such Com- 
missioners or their Clerk, for neglecting or 
refusing the same : and also a clause, pro- 
viding that all monies to be raised under and 
by virtue of the powers contained in such 
A6t, shall, as often as the same shall amount / 
to the sum of fifty pounds, be paid into the 
hands of some Banker, or of such other person 
or persons as shall be approved by a majo- 
rity of such proprietors ; and that no monies 
be issued out of the hands of such Banker, 
or other person or persons, without an order 
of the Commissioners, specifying the person 
to wliom the same are payable, and the ser- 
vice for which the same are due; and that 
the balance, if any, upon the final settlement 
of accounts, shall be immediately repaid to 
the land owners, in proportion to the sums 
respeClively paid by them ; and also a clause, 
providing that the final award shall be read. 
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and signed by the Commissioners, in the 
presence of the Proprietors, at a special Ge- 
neral Meeting called for that purpose, of 
which ten days notice at least shall be given 
in some newspaper, to be named, circulating 
within the county ; and that such award 
shall be proclaimed the next Sunday in the 
parish clumch ; from the time of which pro- 
clamation the same shall be considered as 
compleat for the purpose of appeal. 

‘ Ordered, 

* That the last of the said Resolutions be 
piade a standing order of this House. 

J. LEY, Cl. D. Dom. Com.' 

The Members who proposed and seconded 
the above orders could not be well acquainted 
with the necessary business of inclosures. The 
Proprietors of a parish, destined to be divided 
and inclosed, cannot carve for themselves ; they 
must commit their whole property into the 
hands of Commissioners. If they are men* 
capable of being corrupted, they can, in their 
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valuations, divisions, and allotments, injure 
one Proprietor and serve another, to the 
amount of thousands of pounds, without a 
possibility of detedf ion ; but in the matter of 
raising and expending the necessary money 
for carrying an A6l into execution, the 
meanest Proprietor may exercise a judgment 
'when he sees the Commissioners' accounts in 
the usual way. 

The House of Commons prescribes a rule 
by which the Commissioners are not to be 
entrusted with SOl. and also allows an inter- 
ference on the part of the Proprietors as to 
the condu6l of the Commissioners in the 
progress of the business, and before they 
have made their final award; which is by 
some considered extremely improper, as also 
any interference with respedl to the Com- 
missioners* award. If it is to be made a 
subject of appeal, where is the business of 
an inclosure to end ? 
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.. SHEEP. 


\Ve have been informed, that for sometime 
past your Lordship, and certain a6f ive Mem- 
bers of the Board, have been chiefly occupied 
in an enquiry into the comparative excellence 
of certain varieties of sheep. We cannot . 
help observing, that it appears to us that the 
enquiries and experiments of your Lordship 
and the Board have not been sufficiently ex- 
tended to the several properties of the dif- 
ferent varieties, so that no decided conclu- 
sions can at present be formed of the supe- 
rior excellence of any particular sort. 

The late Mr. Bakewell made some attempts 
at a critical investigation on this subje6l, but 
proceeded only a little way, his attention 
being chiefly directed to one or two points, 
but most particularly to a mixture ol breeds 
which, ill his opinion, possessed, in the great- 
- est degree, a propensity to lay fat upon the 
outside of the carcase at an early age. But 
the public has too much reason to apprehend 
that Mr. Bakewell's experiments were fre- 
quently partial and undecisive, though, never- ^ 
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thelcss, extended far enouo;h to render his 
endeavours highly profitable to some of his 
disciples. Tliis particular sort is described 
as the New Leicester, and now celebrated by 
certain amateurs as the most perfe6l and 
profitable breed of sheep in the Island, and 
unrivalled also, except by those from the 
South Downs. 

We shall, for the present, .beg leave to 
suggest to your Lordship, that it might 
have been attended with more advantage to 
the public, if the abfive Members of the 
Board had first made a greater progress in 
experiments, and not stopped at a compa- 
rison of the most valuable properties in 
such varieties, as they then appeared, but 
proceeded to judicious seledlionsout of many 
improved varieties, in order to examine the 
efie6l of blending the greatest number of 
the most valuable peculiarities together, and 
concentering them in one breed, which, on 
some soils, may be extremely beneficial; 
still taking care to preserve distindfly the im- 
proved original breeds, which, according to 
our observations on the laws of nature, appear 
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not to have been prescribed in vain, bat 
adapted to the different soils upon which 
they are found. We cannot but lament a 
rage which prevails in several counties for 
destroying their peculiar breeds, and intro-- 
duciiiff the South Down and New Leicester, 
upon the mere example or suggestions of 
those persons who, it is feared, have not 
made sufficient experiments of the compa- 
rative value of either. 

/ 

""'land valuers, 

COMMONLY CALLED 

SURVEYORS. 


The office of a Land ‘Surveyor was for- 
merly confined to the geometrical operations 
.of admeasuring and planning landed pro- 
perty ; in the present age a tribe of men have 
sprung up, who have united with that office 
a kind of mysterious juggling art, in ascer- 
taining the value of land, commonly known 
' by an appellation, not very inaptly called 
‘ land tasting.^ In the country it is assumed 

F 
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by mere measurers of land, schoolmasters, 
and broken innholders, not possessing the 
least pra6fical knowledge in the cultiva- 
tion of land. Can any thing be more ridi- 
culous than the calling a modern audfioneer 
from the pulpit inGarraway's Coffee-house, or 
from the pavement of London, to value landed 
property — Men whose habits of life could ' 
not give them any opportunity of iinder- 
■ standing any of the leading principles upon 
which their qualifications ought to be found- 
ed. The better part of such pradfitioners 
are a sort of pradfical husbandmen, who, from 
a restless disposition, negledfing their own 
original occupations, assume this office ; but 
who, from their confined situations in par- 
ticular distri61s, are^ for the most nart, des- 
titute of that general knowledge which is 
absolutely requisite for the forming a true 
estimate of the value of landed property. In 
the metropolis, valuers of land are as plen- 
tiful as death-hunters ; every upholsterer, 
feath.er-bed beater, and au61:ioneer, from 
Whitechapel to Ilyde-Park-corner, will un- 
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dertake to value and let land in any situation , 
and in any quantity. Men to whom, from 
their habits of life, you ought to pay no at- 
tention, in concerns of so much general, as 
well as private importance. 

Your Lordship's good sense ~wllh readily 
admit that the qualifications for the office of 
a general Valuer of estates, and a Commis- 
sioner upon inclosures, can only be found in 
' men well versed in the praclical husbandry 
of the most improved counties, as a stock on 
which subsequent observation and general 
experience in the management of landed 
property should be grafted. 

We presume that this subjecl demands the 
most serious consideration of the Board. We 
recollect; your Lordship's address to the 
Board, dated 8th of May, i798, and the 
pledge you therein gave to the public, that 
you would endeavour to stop further profuse 
publications on husbandry, 'and most parti- 
cularly county reports, for a considerable 
length of time. Nevertheless, in the next 
year appeared the publication of your Secre- 
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tary's * General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Lincoln/ ^55 pages, price 
nine shillings in boards. 

Whether your Lordship and the Board 
expe6ied to obtain fair and impartial state- 
ments, in order tcrimprove tlie agriculture 
of that county by the subject matter it 9011- 
tains, or to relieve the impaired state of its 
fund, by the sale of the book, we venture to 
presume that in every view you have equally 
tailed ; the public opinion has long been 
decided upon the agricultural abilities of the 
author, and though he was entertained with 
civility by some of the resident agricultural 
amateurs of that county, his suggestions and 
opinions were generally received 'with as 
much distrust as if they had issued from one 
of the unfortunate residents with the eminent 
Do6for '^ at Creatford. We have seen a pre- 
vious publication on this subject, published 
by the authority of the Board in 1794 , from 
the reports of Mr. Stone ; and theugh we 


* Dr, Willis. 
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'do not presume to enter fidly into a compa- 
rative estimate of the merits of tlie respec- 
tive reporters, we cannot but observe a great 
contrariety in their information upon very 
many important agricultural subjedfs. 

Wc have perused Sir John Sinclair's plan 
for the establishing, by subscription, a ‘ Joint 
Farming Stock Society/ 

We cannot look at this scheme in any 
other light than as a chimerical projedf. 
Were all the gain which the proposer pro- 
mises to subscribers to result from it, mono- 
poly would be the natural consequence ; and 
the public might consider extended farming 
combinations in the same light as tliey do 
the East India, or any other overgrown 
trading company, with only this distressful 
difference, that the monopoly of the latter 
extends only to luxuries, which we may 
purchase or rejedl; the other to the mere , 
necessaries of life. If Sir John's plan suc- 
ceed exadfly to his present expedvations, ''We 
shall probably, in particular seasons, find 
'old beans to be as dear as nutmegs. 


/ 
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The only fair mode of reasoning upon 
this subject is by analogy. There is now 
scattered about this island a variety of farms, 
on various soils, in the hands of individual 
noblemen and gentlemen, which may very 
properly be called experimen'al, upon which 
every new scheme, every new grass, grain, 
implement, and mode of cultivation are at- - 
tempted. What has been, in most cases, 
the result, may we pronounce in onewvord 
of truth — it is disappointment. Have any of 
those amateurs produced to the public a 
journal of the proceedings upon any one 
spot, with a debtor and creditor account of 
profit and loss? 

Indeed we have seen one gentleman make 
the attempt, and he, unfortunately, forgot 
to bring the annual rent of his land into the 
account. From the ordinary farmers, who 
form the great mass of pra6fitioners, the 
main resources are to be drawn. By them 
the markets are to be regularly supplied : 
and those are a description of men who must 
be shewm, by tlie plainest of all demonstra- 
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tions, — their own occular proof, — that the 
adoption of any new plan, in opposition to 
their daily pradlice, will be beneficial to them, 
before they can be persuaded to adopt it. 
With them demonstration only will bring 
convi6fion, and will do more in five minutes 
than all the books that have been written on 
the subjef^l. It is impossible for any one to 
form a true estimate of the ability of a prac- 
tical husbandman but one who is well qua- 
lified in that art. 

This observation applies alike to men in 
all arts and professions ; and until a know- 
ledge of pra6f ical husbandry is inculcated at 
an early age, when the mind is unincum- 
bered, wdth other pursuits, and when suffi- 
cient leisure is afforded to 'observe all the 
minutiae of the farmer's pracfice and plod- 
ding, for three or four years, at the plough 
tail, we apprehend it to be very difficult to 
find a nobleman or gentleman of large land- 
ed possessions (whose education and habits 
have been diredted to other pursuits) v/ell 
qualified in the niceties of agriculture. We 
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have viewed several farms, which, for some 

years, have been in tlie hands of noblemen 

and irentlemen of great good sense, who are 

•\ 

a6f uated in every pursuit by motives of bene- 
volence to their country, and to every indi- 
vidual around them, and have remarked that 
they do not possess an acre of land either so 
well cultivated or so produ6five as it would 
have been in- the hands of a good pradfical 
husbandman at one-fifth of their cxpence. 

There are those who, upon a moderate 
\ 

estimation, may be fairly pronounced to ex- 
pend some thiousands per annum more than 
the rent of their land in the mere attempt to 
improve the agriculture of the country ; and, 
witliout illiberality, it may be truly asserted, 
that so far from their experiments producing 
general 2 ood to the neia:hbourhood where all 
their great schemes of farming are carried 
on, they have had, in many instances, a con- 
trary tendency. The ordinary farmer keeps 
his eye upon the accumulated expences, and 
v;atches, with a malicious pleasure, the failure 
of crops ; and even attributes such, as no 


/ 
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human foresight could prevent, to the errors 
of pra61ice. At his market dinner he does 
not forget to proclaim how long the fat ox 
was feeding, which gained the prize, and 
how much more than his worth he consumed 
of pampering provender. 

Since Sir John Sinclair has thought pro- 
per to make a quotation from the works of 
the a 2 :ricultural hero of Bradfield-Hall, in 
Suffolk, dt may not be considered inapplica- 
ble in this place to notice that precious spot, 
though indeed it may be considered by some 
as rude in J:he extreme, with unhallowed 
feet to tread on such ‘ classic ground but, 
my Lord, has it not been held out to the 
public as an experimental or a highly finished 
pradtical farm, for upwards of thirty years ? 
Can a pra61;iccff husbandman be found in the 
whole county of Suffolk, who will stand up 
at your Board, and assert, that he has de- 
rived one atom of benefit from any thing 
which Mr. Young has there attempted to 
put in pra6fice, .except a convi61;ion of the 


G 
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expediency of following in every thing the 
7'everse of his example f * 

We now beg to tak'e leave of your Lord- 
ship, with a recommendation to you and the 
other Members of the Board of Agriculture, 
that instead of contributing to the establish- 
ment of experimental farms upon Sir John 
Sinclair s plan, which, in all human proba- 
bility, will have as little success as your Se- 
cretary's method of feeding pigs, you endea- 
vour to cultivate, near your respedlive seats 
or residences, certain portions of land ac- 
cording to the most generally adopted sizes 
or farms in your several neighbourhoods, 
upon plain, rational systems of agriculture, 
agreeably to the nature of the respeefive 


This gentleman^ at a certain time, conceived that the 
best mode of feeding hogs would be upon boiled potatoes : 
he accordingly provided a large copper for the purpose, and 
determined personally to attend the first part of the experi- 
ment. 1 he swine were summoned to the caldron ; and as 
Mr. Young conceived they would thrive best from taking 
their food in Uie hottest state, it was so delivered to them! 
but he mistaking the wrigling of their tails, then a symptom 
of e treme pain, for that of pleasure, supplied them plenti- 
!U.ly with fresh and hot pc tatpgs, di! he killed them hi. 
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soils. We request you to unite the best 
known and approved pradtical husbandry 
with the improvement of the species of 
sheep, and other stock, which are peculiar 
to the respebiive distridls. Vib also exhort 
you to publish annually a journal of farming 
proceedings, and a debtor and creditor ac- 
count of profit' and loss, taking especial care 
not to leave out the rent. This we humbly 
conceive to be the most rational mode of im- 
mediately improving the agriculture of the 
country, and of producing an accumulated 
fund of food for man and beast, and of ge- 
neral prosperity and riches. 

There will always be found noblemen and 
gentlemen of opulent fortunes, who will de- 
vote a portion of their time and property to 
experimental husbandry, a thing that may 
easily be accomplished by setting apart a 
certain portioa of land merely for that pur- 
pose, and totally unconnedfed with prabfical 
husbandry. ' 
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OBSERVATIONS 

UPON THE 

PRESENT HIGH PRICE OF GRAIN. 


It may perfe6Ily agree with Mr. Arthur 
Young's interest, in the good opinion of his 
political friends, to ascribe the present high 
price of bread wholly to the failure of the 
last year's crop, because, if he can persuade 
the public to believe Ids do61rine, we w'ell 
know that the popularity of his friends will 
be very little, if at all, affedfed by it.' We 
have perused his pamphlet, entitled ‘ The 
Question of Scarcity plainly stated, and Re- 
medies considered,' and we are surprized 
that Mr. Young has the audacity to imagine 
that he can mislead the public opinion from 
the principal causes of the present calamities^ 
which the middle and lower orders of the 
community are compelled to bear, and con- 
ceal the knowledge of his deceptive asser- 
tions, pretended statements, and unfounded 
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calculations from one man of common dis- 
cernment ! 

Whatever refleclions Mr. Young may at- 
tempt to throw upon gentlemen who have 
honestly and fairly stated the information 
they have received, respedting the last year's 
crop of corn, from unprejudiced Stewards, 
Agents, and correspondents in tiie country, 
or however he may attempt to represent 
their employers as ‘ short-sighted supporters 
of Government,' because they are honest 
enough to divulge the fa6f, that the defi- 
ciency of the last year's crop did not amount 
to more than one-fourth of the average y early 
crop, and that there was three montlis stock 
in hand at the last harvest, will little affedt 
them ; their reports are entitled to at least 
as much credit as Mr. Young's, and their 
means of obtaining information not more 
exceptionable. If Mr. Young had published 
the circular letter he sent to his Agents, of 
whom he meant to obtain information upon 
this subjecf, it might probably appear that 
they had inferred something of Mr. Young's 
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motive for the enquiry, and the result he 
Nvished to establish ; however, it is not very 
iiiateriaLibr our argument. It is no less 
probable that the persons, of whom he gives 
a list, as having been applied to by him in 
the several counties he mentions, gave their 
opinions very hastily, not being allowed suf- 
ficient time to ride from villao-e to villao^e to 
collect the necessary documents to enable 
them to draw a fair average; therefore, we 
apprehend that Mr. Young’s information 
upon this important subjefl; is merely matter 
of opinion, and no more to be relied upon 
than that which mig-ht have been obtained 

O 

on any market day, at Mark-Lane, by making 
the enquiry of sixty-seven persons promis- 
cuously brought together from twenty-live 
counties'^ out of eigluy-live, and who were 
not previously informed of the motives of the 
enquiry. 

The oblique refieclions upon the authority 
of Mr. D- , of Wiltshire, one of the best 


See Pamphlet, p. 38. 
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informed agriculturists, an excellent Steward, 
and a man of great integrity, are not hand- 
some ; and they appear the more censurable 

4 

in the eyes of those who are well informed 
that Mr. D and Mr. Young differ ex- 

ceedingly upon agricultural subje6ts, and that 
they had a personal difference, some time 
since, at an agricultural meeting of the Bath 
Society. 

We have too much reason to believe that 
the present liigh price of corn, as well as 
butcher’s meat, do not proceed principally- 
from a failure of the last year’s crop, but 
from other causes, which have their origin in 
tlie war in which we are engaged. 

The ill effecfs to the community of an over 
stretched and too far extended paper cur- 
rency were, to a certain extent, pointed out 
by the justly celebrated Adam Smith, in his 
‘ Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations but tliat excellent writer 
conceived that it was an evil of no great ex- 
tent, and that it would soon ccrrec^d itself, 
because the parties who should exceed their 
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capital in money by such extended circula- 
tion ot paper, would soon be blown up, and- 
thereby receive the reward of their temerity, 
before the community could suffer much 
loss. It never entered into the mind of this 
political philosopher that any Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, who, 
in their official capacity, ought to stand the 
firm unbiassed guardians and trustees of the 
public, should take upon themselves to enter 
into a political alliance, and suffer the trea- 
sures of the public to be appropriated to 
speculative purposes ; or that a majority of 
men, the best informed, and possessing the 
greatest interest in the state, sliould, at any 
time, sanction a measure so unpromising and 
unprecedented. 

This great national institution being thus 
made auxiliary to political purposes, and 
being relieved from the necessity of paying 
cash for its notes, may, from the apparent 
pliability of its Principals, be tempted to ex- 
tend its loans and its discounts to an amount 
that may ultimately prove hurtful to the 
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community. It is not altogether unknown, 
that Country Bankers, although, no doubt, 
with a view only to extend the circulation of 
their paper, have, by their accommodations, 
enabled selfish individuals to monopolize to a 
considerable extent what they would other- 
wise have been obli2:ed to send to market. 

We must, however, for the sake of truth and 
candour, confess, that dealers in corn, Millers 
and Bakers, are not at this time monopo- 
lizers to any great extent. The growers of 
corn having, for a few years past, become 
more opulent than heretofore, are, at the 
present time, enabled to circumvent those 
gentlemen, and avail themselves of their 
previous example, by holding it back from 
market, and thereby deriving some part of 
the advantages which otherwise would be 
reaped by them ; for, if a farmer, who has 
his corn in hand, is pressed for a sum of 
money to pay his rent, or for any particular 
occasion, he may be easily accommodated at 
a Country Bank. 


H 
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We are well aware, that whilst we are 
engaged in so extensive a war there cannot 
be any very large importations of grain, so 
as to lower the price very considerably; and 
if such circumstance was to happen, we shall 
only share the fate of all other speculators 
in our turn, of having the chances run a little 
ao;ainst us. 

It there had been a real scarcity at the time 
Mr. Young wrote his pamphlet, by this time 
the stock in hand would have been nearly 
exhausted; instead of which has it occurred, 
that any Miller or Baker returned from any 
corn market in England, who could not there 
purchase as much corn as he wanted, at an 
high price ? Or has any consumer in London, 
or in the country, on a market day, gone to 
market with money enough in his'hand, who 
could not purchase a loaf of bread or a joint 
ofmeat ? Taking the affirmative for granted, 
w'hich is most true, where is the proof of tl>e 
scarcity, and how is it to be proved ? Is each 
individual to judge of it who possesses oxen, 
sheep, and, corn in his hands ? He w'ould na- 
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turally conclude there is plenty. Is the con- 
sumer to judge of scarcity, who daily sees 
plenty of bread and meat in every market ? 
No. It is left for Mr. Arthur Young to judge 
of it, who has received letters and reports 
from sixty-seven persons, residing promis- 
cuously in twenty -hve counties in England, 
who have not given themselves much trouble 
in an enquiry amongst the occupiers of the 
distridf s in which they reside ; and those men 
have informed Mr. Young that the last year's 
crop of wheat was deficient as seven in twenty, 
which is more tlian one-third ot the usual 
crop. 

That gentleman asserts, ‘ that through a 
very considerable portion of the kingdom 
wheat is almost uniformly thrashed out early 
in, or in the depth of winter, on account of 
cattle at that season doing better on the 
straw than they would do in spring.' 

The facl is, that, with every farmer equal 
to his undertaking, (which description of 
them comprehends at lea^st two-thirds of the 
occupiers of farms in England) it is a com- 
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mon praaice to stack their wheat out of 
doors, on hovels, which is seldom taken in 
for thrashing till May and the two succeeding 
months. 

I hey have no dependence upon wheat 
sti aw foi the maintenance of cattle in winter. 
It would be mucli within the line of truth to 
say, that more than one-half of the wheat in 
England is not usually thrashed till after Lady- 
day, the straw' arising from which, in the 
country, is reserved for thatching, and litter 
for saddle and other horses, and cattle, in the 
remainder of the summer and autumn, before 
they begin to thrash the new corn . 

Mr. Young's recommendation of a more 
extended cultivation of Potatoes as food for 
man, and as a means of preventing future 
dearths, puts us in mind of a plan of Sir 
John Sinclair s when bread wus at a very 
high pi ic e, five or six years since, which was 
conveyed to the public in papers circulated 
to the Grand Juries of all the counties, — re- - 
commending to the farmers to sow^ a larger 
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quantity of wheat in the then ensuing sea-' 
son. 

In that instance Sir John^s zeal for the ' 
service of the public wanted the corredlion of 
a competent share of prabfical knowledge: he 
was not aware, that by such measure the sub- 
sistino; covenants between landlord and tenant 
would have been broken, and that by sowing 
land out of the regular routine of cropping, 
and not in proper condition to produce a 
crop, they would not only have diminished - 
the stock of grain then in hand, but that by 
such procedure, the land so sown would 
have been unprodudfive, reduced in its 
powers, rendered more foul, and consequently 
must have remained the longer before it could 
be brought into a state for producing a good 
/crop of wheat. In short, from these, and a 
variety of other circumstances, it appeared 
to pradfical husbandmen, tl at if Sir John's 
plan had been carried into eiTefi, to the ex- 
tent he advised, a p reat dearth, if not a famine, 
must have been the immediate consequence, if 
we could not have procured a very large 
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supply of grain from foreign countries ; and 
h is much to be feared, that in the late winter 
and spring a large portion of land of these 
kingdoms has been sown with wheat by no 
means in a proper condition to produce an 
average crop ; from which circumstance, the 
.general produdl will, in the succeeding sea- 
sons, be the less. 

If Mr. Young's plan of cultivating pota- 
toes, to the immense extent he proposes, 
should prevail, similar consequences may be 
expedfed from it. It is well known to prac- 
tical husbandmen, that potatoes are the most 
exhausting crop a farmer can cultivate ; and 
when planted in upland land, which has been 
long in tillage, the quantity of the crop will 
bear an exacjf proportion to the quantity of 
manure immediately deposited in the soil for 
their produ6lion ; therefore a farmer, who thus 
employs his manure, may consider it as taken 
wholly away from any possibility of benefit 
to his succeeding crops, in a regular course 
of husbandry ; a circumstance w hich must 
inevitably delay his interest, and ultimately 




produce his ruin, if he has no other depend- 
ence for manure than from the consumption 
of the produ6lions on his farm. 

Potatoes can only be cultivated to advan- 
tage in situations where manure can be 
produced in large quantities, or readily pur- 
chased, to repair its exhausted condition with 
facility, or upon land newly brolten upon 
from a state of pasture, from warped land in 
the vicinity of the Trent, Donn, or any other 
situations where land can be .so improved, 
or where, from its own uncommon iertiiity, 
(if any such there be) it is incapable of being 
exhausted by any means. 

Mr. Young admits, that wheat exhausts 
soil exceedingly ; he therefore cannot, we 
think, safely recommend potatoes as a proper 
crop for cultivation upon a regular farm, in 
the same course of husbandry with wheat. 

Mr. Young’s recommendation, that cot- 
tagers shall be occupiers of land for the pro- 
du6lion of potatoes, with milk for their fa- 
milies, is a most plausible system in theory ; 
but it is impossible to bring it into general 
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pra6lice. It may appear to have perfe6t 
saccess in the particular instances of Lord 
Wrnchelsea, Sir Cecil Wray, and many other 
noblemen and gentlemen who adopt it upon 
good land, at a very moderate rent, and who 
give the cottagers their stock of cattle ; but 
where they must rent the land at a farming 
price, and purchase their own stock, there 
are insuperable reasons why it cannot an- 
swer. 

Does Mr. Young calculate, that in order 
for a cottager to be possessed of a tolerably 
fresh milch cow, tlie year round, (and 
unless he is so provided his family cannot be 
supplied^ or any profit derived from the land) 
he must be at all times provided with three 
head of neat cattle, that is to say, one of the 
above description, a stale one coming in, and 
a young one at least to come in' succession, 
to keep up his stock. Does Mr. Young 
calculate how much pasture land such a man 
must occupy, at the average of twenty shil- 
lings per acre, in order to depasture his 
cattle m summer, and for the purpose of 
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mowing for hay to sustain them in the win- 
ter ? We presume it must take from eight 
to nine acres ot such land. It cannot be 
supposed that a cottager shall be enabled to 
sell off a stale milch cow in the autumn, 
and then purchase a fresh one for his 
winter’s supply ; because the waste of capital 
would ruin him. 

Has Mr. Young calculated what is to be 
his fate when he shall have his modicum of 
hay spoiled by a wet season, from which no 
milk can be produced ? an evil which very 
rarely befals a dairy farmer to tlie same ex- 
tent ; because, from the length of time he 
is harvesting his hay, he is generally enabled, 
in the worst seasons, to get some of it stacked 
in good condition, which he rcserves lor his 
milking cows, and that of the worst qualiw 
is used, without a ruinous loss, in the sup- 
port of dry or b^arren cattle. 

Does Mi\ Young calculate, that cottagers’ 
wives are seldom barren ; and that where a 
woman has a young family, the first ten or 
twelve years after her marriage at least are 

I 
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taken up in nursing her children, and other 
domestic employments for them and her hus- 
band ? She will then have but little time to 
take care of cows and her dairy : the milk- 
ing at least must be performed by the cot- 
tager, which will be so much labour dcducfed 
from liis general or particular employment. 
It cannot be presumed that he can maintain 
a servant : if so, all the supposed profit from 
the land is at once consumed. 

Has Mr. Young taken into his calculation, 
or made any allowance for losses in a cot- 
tager's stock ? And has he taken into consi- 
deration the efte6fs of sickness in his family? 
Whilst a cottager is possessed of any pro- 
perty, parish officers will not see the policy 
of affording him any relief, but will rather 
leave him to sell Iiis cattle, to support his fa- 
mily in sickness, and to pay a dodfor's bill. 

Over and above the advantages Mr .Young 
proposes, for the cottager, by means of milch 
cows, he allows him land whereon to cul- 
tivate potatoes. 

The ultimate proposed success, carried to 
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the full extent of Mr. Young's plan, would 
tend to make the cottager able to support 
himself and family upon his occupation, 
without any dependence upon his labour for 
'the farmer, not much unlike the lower class 
of people in Ireland. In this case we should 
not have hands to cultivate the soil: the 
plough, loom, and sail woivld be unemploy- 
ed, and when famine shall have reduced the 
numbers of tlm inhabitants to the scanty 
means of supplying the wants ol those who 
remain, we must return to the pristine state 
of things, thus described b\y Dr. Goldsmith : 

« There was a time ere England’s griefs began, 

‘ W'heii every rood of ground maintain’d its man. 

In our opinion, it \vould be a far better 
plan for every gentleman to provide neces- 
sary habitations, upon every estate, tor the 
labourers employed in the cultivation of the 
soil, allotting to each a small piece of ground 
attached to it, for the pimpose of producing 
potatoes and other esculent roots ; indeed, as 
much (according to the nature of the soil) 
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as he can be supposed able to cultivate pro- 
perly alter his hours of toil for the farmer are 
expired. The landlord should introduce into 
his leases compulsory clauses, that his 
tenants shall either supply their labourers 
xvith milk the whole year round, or keep 
cows for them, at a reasonable rate ; subjedf, 
from time to time, to be regulated by 
himself. This plan 'would be the means of 
rescuing the cottager from the ill effedls of 
any risque, and lifting him above the pro- 
bability of depression from fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. It would also be a means of up- 
holding the energy of his mind when work- 
ing for the farmer, and of preserving his 
lespedf for him; which would not be the 
case were he to be possessed of an inde- 
pendent occupation, or to have it in his 
power (which Mr. Young proposes by his 
kind of agrarian law) to demand the pos- 
session of land for his particular purposes. 
When the cottager or labourer shall be pos- 
sessed of the power to demand one acrCy he 
will scon become dissipated, and take courage 
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to demand nine, on the Puinonian principle 
for dividing the whole of the landed pro- 
perty in the kingdom. 

Although Mr. Young, in his Lincolnshire 
Report, recently published, condemns the 
payment of tythes in kind as a great national 
burthen, yet, strange to remark, he, in the 
pamphlet under our present review, recom- 
mends that mode as altogether unobjec- 
tionable 1 Theorists like this worthy Secre- 
tary frequently change -their hypotheses! 

We entirely disapprove of the plan Mr. 
Young recommends for converting the Board 
of Agriculture into a Court of Inquisition, for 
the purpose of regulating the price of corn ; 
nor can we think the Board of Agriculture, 
which is chiefly composed of noblemen and 
gentlemen of landed property, would, in point 
of decency, take upon them the office ; a 
quality of which we do not accuse the versatile 
Pffendi of the Board. We conceive that regu- 
lations on this po ut will be best to remain, 
for obvious reasons, where they now reside. 

Mr. Young recommends a prohibition of 
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the use of oats for horses kept for pleasure, 
as a means of reducing the price of bread. 
But it might as effedfiially, v/e presume, 
contribute to that end, if the making barley 
into malt was prohibited, and the distilleries 
stopt for a limited time. Beer and gin are 
not, stri6fly speaking, necessaries of life, 
though articles from which a very consider- 
able part of the revenue is raised. 

We perfecily agree with Mr. Young in 
the great advantages to be derived from a 
general inclosure. At the same time we pre- 
sume to remark, that the landed interest has 
another very important work to perform, 
as a means of producing prosperity and 
plenty, wdtich is, the application oj all the soils 
already inclosed to their right use. If this ivere 
to be accomplished, many millions of acres, which 
are now pasture, and in their present state pj'o^ 
ducing very Utile, would be profitably con- 
verted into arable, and vice versa ; measures 
Vv’hich would highly tend to the benefit of in^ 
dividual s and the community. 

Probably your Lordship will recommend to 
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several Members of the Board to desist from 
enlarging their parks and pleasure-grounds, 
which are already enormously over-grown. 

The relative price of corn and cattle will, 
in a given period, regulate themselves. 
There is a large portion of soil in these king- 
doms, in the hands of Proprietors and occu- 
piers, called ‘ up and down land,^ under the 
turnip and seed husbandry. V/hen corn is 
at an high price, they keep it more imme- 
diately under the plough ; and when fat cattle 
and sheep bear a higher comparative price 
than corn, they lay such land down for pas- 
ture. 

In the volume w^hich Mi\ Young has 
written, most professedly for the purposes 
stated in the title-page of his pamplet, ‘ The 
Question of Scarcity plainly considered," in 
wliich all the material causes of the present 
high price of corn must have passed in re- 
view before his mind, it is very extraordinary 
that it escaped his recolieclion to remark, that 
great waste of the provisions for the suste- 
nance of man must frequently happen where 
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a great Insulated nation is at war with several 
other powers ; and, as respe6ts the condition 
of this country at the present moment, a very 
extraordinary degree of waste of food for 
man and beast must have happened in the 
late unsuccessful invasion of Holland, as well 
as in every other expedition undertaken by 
this country, and in the supply of foreign 
garrisons. He should have refledfed also, 
that by the unprecedented increase of both 
our Army and Navy, there has been a greater 
number of inhabitants, than at any former 
period, subsisting on the produ61ions oF the 
soil, without contributing in tlie smallest 
' degree towards its cultivation. 

We bco; leave to differ witli Mr. Young 
where he says, (p. 74) that ‘ the heavy deep 
soils adapted to grass liave been inclosed_ and 
applied to that use," whilst lighter soils, which 
are best adapted for the plough, remain un- 
inclosed 

We verily believe that if a minute inquiry 
was to be made, the reverse would be found 
to be the truest statement. Light convertible 
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soils, capable of the turnip and seed hus- 
bandry, are the most unprodu6Vive under the 
common-field management of two crops to 
a fallow'; but when inclosed are lughly pro- 
fitable 'in the production of corn, and in the 
l}reeding and feeding of cattle and sheep. 
This, when properly estimated, will be 
found to benefit the proprietors and oc- 
cupiers equal to any soil whatever. Much 
has been said to recommend oxen to be 
employed in agriculture instead of horses ; 
but we have not seen a perfeCt statement 
of the comparative advantages or disadvan- 
tages of either. We are of opinion, that on 
a large arable farm (of ,a soil where tread- 
ing is not injurious) a farmer may keep one 
or two ox teams, for particular purposes, 
without disadvantage, where road work is not 
required ; but in the general business of a 
farm, the agility of the horse, and the saving 
of manual labour, will more than repay the 
farmer for the additional expence of his main- 
tenance, and the casualties to which he is 
liable. We do not admit his declining value, 

K 
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whilst in tlie farmer's possession, but insist 
on the contrary; because a farmer, who 
knows his business, w^ill ahvays sell off his 
liorses as they arrive at perfe6fion, at six 
years old, and in their places purchase young 
ones ; and this ought to be a source for the 
supply of gentlemen's carriages, stage-wag- 
gons, drays, &c. &c. 

Surely it must be a more gratifying re- 
ficdfion to a true lover of his country, and a 
v/elhwlsher to its prosperity, that the present 
high price of provisions does not arise merely 
from the partial failure of a crop of one 
species of gi’ain, but from a combination of 
causes which may with more facility be re- 
moved ; because, if the former was adually 
the case, and agriculture could not be very 
considerably and rapidly .improved, and the 
produ6fions of our islands rendered more 
abundant, a further extension of population 
would rather bring famine than an accum'u- 
lation of strength. We should then find our- 
selves at the zenith of our power. The sur- 
rounding nations would readily discover our 
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condition, and would soon measure swords 
with us, having first calculated the extent oi 
power, or combination of powers, necessary 
to effedl our downfal. 

Mr, Young has written much upon the ill 
efFedfs of promulgating the result ot the in- 
quiries made by the Committee of the House 
of Commons ; probably if his pamphlet, now 
before us, was to be considered by neigh- 
bouring nations as coming from sufficient 
authority as to the real state of the country ^ 
it might do more mischief /than the publicity 
of the inquiry alluded to. 

We have in a cursory manner perused the 
second volume of ^ 1 he Communications to 
the Board of Agriculture on Subjecfs re- 
^lative to the Husbandry and Internal Im- 
provement of the Country/ We shall tliere- 
fore at present, trouble your Lordship with 
only short comments upon a few of tiie sub- 
jedls of this prolix publication : for vre do 
pot volunteer the extreme labour of corredl- 
ing and pruning the exuberances of the many 
theoretical communications contained in it. 
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The ‘ Observations .on the various modes 
of Inclosing Land, by Robert Somerville, 
Esq. of Haddington,' first attradled our 
notice. We expedfed to find, under this 
head, some remarks which would have ap-~ 
plied to the corredlion of many of the funda- 
mental errors which are daily committed in 
the pradfice of inclosing. Instead of this, a 
considerable part of the book (114 pages) is 
occupied with descriptions and various plates 
of the different modes of construdlinsf dead 
fences, and the raising of live ones. It is 
well known that the saying of labour, as far as 
is compatible with the principle of drainage, 
ought to be the main objedl in effedfing this 
secondary part of the improvement of in- 
closing. Witli that view, the materials which 
the locality of therespedfive situations afford, 
at the cheapest rate, ought to govern the 
form and mode of fencing. But we are sorry 
to add, that the price of labour, timber, and 
wood, is now so extremely expensive in this’ 
land, that deal boards imported across the 
Eastern Cctaj), are considered in the end, to 
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be the cheapest and best of fencing rails for 
the new inclosiires of Lincolnshire, Nor- 
thainptonshire,HimLingdonshire,Cam bridge, 
shire, &c. &c. and are generally adopted. 

We must confess our disappointment in 
not finding in Mr. Somerville's observations 
any mention of an error daily committed by 
Commissioners of Inclosures, in laying out 
allotments in narrow strips of land, preserv- 
ing a conne6Iion, indeed, with the ancient 
messuages, cottages, and homestalls, but, in 
effedt, neglecting the greatest of all advan- 
tages to be derived from dividing and in- 
closing common fields, which is that of 
compaSiness, and the saving of daily labour, 
whereby proprietors of farms would be en^ 
abled to build in central situations. For this 
advantage the occupiers could afford, in 
most cases, (notwithstanding the high price 
of building materials) rather to pay 10 per 
cent, upon the money expended on such ne- 
cessary central buildings, than to occupy slips 
of land, without any such charge. Farms 
thus laid out in squares ar^ by far the most 
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economical for fencing. Vv’e need not resort 
to figures, to calculate the advantages to be 
gained by sliortening daily labour, when set 
in competition with the expence of buildings, 
as the latter may be estimated and fixed in the 
outset, and, when compleated, determines 
the expences lor half a century. 

• It may be fairly presumed, that upon the 
inclosure of wet land, drainasre is one of the 
leading objedfs of improvement to be efledted ; 
and therefore we cannot admit, that in the 
fencing of such land, (p. 3.) Uiiy supposition 
should be allowed of live fences, of an , de- 
scription, being injured by too much wet. If 
that circumstance is not provided against, an 
inclosure cannot be beneficial for any of the 
purposes of agriculture. 

With regard to inclosures being beneficial, 
on account of the shelter thereby afforded to 
cattle and sheep, is not universally a de- 
cided point. In the rich marshes of Lincoln- 
shire, the graziers and breeders are particu- 
larly averse to fences and shelter. From 
experience, they are decided in opinion, that 
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sheep thrive best where there are no fences, 
and are, in such situations, less liable to be 
fly-blown, or otherwise injured. 

Mr. Tatlow’s account of his embankment 
being exa6fly upon Sir Thomas Hyde Page's 
plan, why insert it 

We cannot sufficiently admire the candour 
of Sir Charles Middleton, in his account of 
his farm in Kent ; but probably his losses 
by grazing cattle, &c. may have, in part, 
arisen from want of sufficient judgment in the 
person he employs to buy them in. 

Kentish farmers, who have not a capital to 
work upon like Sir Charles Middleton, and 
who do not possess the means of procuring 
a considerable quantity of manure besides 
what is produced from the stock and crop 
of a farm, 'frequently make great sacrifices 
of their crops of grain in the producfion of 
hops. ’ It would be wise, therefore, in the 
landlords in tlie hop countries, and in those 
where there is a propensity or temptation to 
the occupiers to cultivate hemp and flax, to 
restrain or limit them to the prod iCl ion 
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of certain quantities, according to circum- 
stances. 

We have carefully perused Mr. Beatson's 
observations on embankments, and do not 
find any thing new in them ; but wc beg 
leave to recommend to that gentleman to be 
careful how he encourages persons who arc 
occasionally employed to proteCf land I'rom 
the overflowing of rivers, to increase the dis- 
tance of the banks. This error was com- 
mitted by Bishop Morton, an engineer of 
ancient date, but of great estimation in his 
time, who scliemed the constrii6fion of tlie 
banks of tiie river Ncnc, between Peter- 
borough and Wisbcach. The space between 
them is called Morton’s Learn. The banks 
are in many places nearly a jnile asunder, 
that t!ie w'ater may expand itself from the 
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channel of the river in times of flood, wdth 


a view to ease the banks ; but unfortunately 
it appears from subsequent experience, that 
by such expansion sediment is constantly 
deposited in the channel or bed of the river, 
impeding the navigation, wTich would have 
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been wholly prevented if the banks had been 
placed nearer to each other ; because, if the 
upland water had been confined to a nar- 
rower channel, the bed of the river would 
thereby have been constantly scoured out 
by the sharpness of its current. The 'other 
evil is of a most formidable nature. In con- 
sequence of the expansion of the water be- 
tween the banks in times of floods, and at 
such critical moments should the wind rise, 
and blow for a given time in one continued 
direefion, the water acquires a sea-like lash- 
ing of surge against the opposite bank, and 
is frequently the means of destroying it. In 
a very short space of time, some hundreds 
of thousands of acres of ricli and valuable 
property are inundated, which most probably 
never would have happened, had the banks 
be^n placed so as to confine the river within 
its proper course. 

The estates of the 2;reatest magnitude, 
which remain in this perilous condition, 
belong to tfie Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Eardley. 

I. 
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* Essa}^ on the various Modes of bringing 
Land into a State fit for Cultivation, and im- 
proving its Natural Produdlions/ 

The perusal of this paper has excited every 
risible facult}^ we possess. The author seems 
to have set every pradfical experiment at de- 
fiance’. To follow him through the 74 pages 
of this extraordinary work, and to point out 
all the inconsistencies and absurdities he has 
advanced, and to compare them with the 
rules of the plain pradlical husbandry of 
Great Britain, would occasion a work of 
much more extent than the whole of the 
communications now under review. 

The schemes recommended by Mr. Head- 
rick may be calculated for some distant re- 
gion, explored alone by himself, where ma- 
nual labour may be obtained wdthout ex- 
pence, and where marie, clay, lime, and, in 
short, every species of manure or alterative 
will flow in, and deposit itself upon the land 
intended to be cultivated, at his will and 
pleasure. 

We cannot refrain from observing, in this 
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place, that, as the compilation of the Com- 
munications of the Board are made up of the 
same kind of materials as Mr. Young's An- 
nals, the arrangement of this precious vo- 
lume was left to that gentleman's manage- 
ment, who, probably, consigned to it all such 
essays as were either too prolix or too little 
interesting for his own work. 

Mr. Fenna's paper on Irrigation contains 
nothing new : his pradfice is now generally 
understood, and adopted. We observe a 
note of the Board to this efle^f, and there- 
fore we are at a loss to account for the pub- 
lication of that gentleman's remarks, except 
for the reasons above stated, or witii a view^ 
that it sliould occupy a certain space in a ne- 
cessar}’ annual compilation. 

Mr. Fenna's communications of his ^expe- 
riments with salt add nothing to our pre- 
vious stock of knowledge of saline manures. 

The Board cannot be ignorant of the great 
progress made by Lord Dundonald in the 
discovery of cheap preparations of saline 
manures for the purposes of agriculture, for 
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which he has taken out patents, (to use his 
own words) ‘ more with a view to ascertain 
and prove that the discoveries were his, 
than with any view of reaping an emolument 
therefrom/ We apprehend that the Board 
woidd not Slider in the pilblic estimation, if 
it was to pay more deference and respeef, 
than at present,, to the works of tliis well- 
informed, indefatigable, and ingenious no- 
bleman.^ ' 

‘ Effe6ls of the Eqiiisetum Palustris upon 
Drains, by the Right Honourable Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart/ 

If the worthy Baronet, who, upon most 
occasions in life, has shewn a spirit of enter- 
prize and perseverance almost unexampled 
amongst men of his rank and fortune, had. 


* The following is an extradl from his Lordship’s work : 

Sea salt is found to destroy snails, slugs, grubs, worms, 
S^c. by making them void the conients of their bodies, eva- 
cuations loo powerful for them to withstand. By these means 
not Only their bodies, but the.r e.vacuations soon beccn'c 
food fur vegetables. It is p,-incip:.iiy in this’point of view 
that tmy bonelit can be att.ibuced to tne aCUon of the muriat 
of soda, or sea salt, iipcn ground.’ 
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durinc his leisure at Woburn in June 1798, 

o 

taken an unprejudiced view of Prestly Bog, 
in that neighbourhood, the place where the 
great experiment of Elkington’s bog-drain- 
ing was to have been made, under the in- 
spodfion of himself and other members of 
the Board, of which the public has heard so 
much in the original proceedings, already 
noticed in this publication, but of the result 
of which it remains totally uninformed — 
we say, had Sir Joseph Banks taken this 
view in the presence of Mr. Elkington, his 
penetration would have led him to discover 
the most probable cause of Mr. Elkington's 
miscarriage, and he would have, at least, 
doubted whether it proceeded from the^ 
choaking properties of the roots of the equi- 
setum palustris, or from any other cause. 

We are well informed, that after Mr. El- 
kington had staked out his drains, (as he 
could not personally attend to the execution 
of the cutting of them) the dirediion of the 
labour was lelt to be executed, and was imclcr- 
taken, by Mr. F y, the Duke of Bedfoi d's 
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Steward at Wobiirn. When Mr. Elkington 
next viewed tlie works, he informed the noble 
Duke that a drain, in a particular direclion 
set out by him, was altered in its course, 
which, in a great degree, caused the mis- 
carriage of the whole work ; and we can 
assert from the best authority, that the noble 
Duke expressed his displeasure at the cir- 
cumstance. 

We did not observe, in its place, upon Sir 
Joseph’s letter respcdling his attempt at tlie 
cultivation of i lcc, because it does not appear 
that it led to any decision of its practica- 
bility or otherwise. 

There are theorists, dabblers, and smat- 
terers in every art and every science, who, 
we presume, may not be inaptly compared 
to young or bad pointers in pursuit of game; 
wanting the discriminating power of scenting 
it, they keep their eyes upon those dogs which 
are staunch, who no sooner discover the prey 
than those we before alluded to thrust their 
noses forward before iheir superiors in skill, 
and of the iniudicious or inattentive sports-^ 
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man claim, and but too often receive, the 
rewards which in stri6t justice belong to 
others. 

We have read with peculiar pleasure Mr. 

' Alexander Cumming's ‘ Observations upon 
Carriage Wheels,' and we very much ap- 
prove of the conclusions which are there 
drawn, as the result of his experiments ; at 
the same time we cannot help observing that 
remarks upon the good effects resulting from 
cylindrical rims, in preference to those of 
any other constru6f ion, have been frequently 
made, both in and out of Parliament, ever 
since the constru6fioii of turnpike roads. 
Whence arose the exemption of toll, or in- 
crease of weiul^t allowed, to a certain extent, 
"for carriajies with broad iv; eels. The con- 
strudlion of the conical rims has merely 
crept into pradfice, from time to time, from 
a combination of vulgar errors, which we 
sincerely hope Mr.Cumming's exertions will 
for ever dissipate. 

If the Middle-Lotldan farmer had fust 
described the eHe6f of which the curl of the 
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leaf of the potatoe was symptomatic, as ap- 
plied to its bulbous root, it might have been 
acceptable to many readers. But the surest 
way to produce what is generally called * the 
Curl,' is to plant the seed upon land which 
has been long in tillage, without giving it a 
plentiful dressing of manure. 

We presume that the planting of this root 
upon land which is intended to be converted 
from a state of grass to tillage, instead of 
‘ paring and burning,' (a process so much 
extolled by Mr. Young) will produce more 
solid advantages to the community than all 
the volumes of theoretical farming which 
have been issued from the hot-bed of his 
imagination. 

Your Lordship's ‘ Drag Cart, and Method 
of adjusting th.e Centre of Gravity of the 
Load,' are not new in the science of mechanics; 
nevertheless, upon referring to the note of 
the Board which accompanies the communi- 
cation, the merit of your Lordship's discri- 
mination and perseverance in its construdlion 
is fully explained. The skilful physician is 
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not expe6led to have been the discoverer of 
the various drugs used in the art of healing. 
It is enough to establish his fame, that he 
has applied them with sufficient skill, whereby 
the ultimate objedl is attained. 

On your Lordship's ‘ Tivo-funvzv Swing 
cvid fP' heel Ploughs’ we shall take the liberty 
of making some observations. It is more 
than twenty years since we first saw ploughs 
at work, of similar constru6dions, in the 
county of Leicester. A strong recommen- 
dation of them, on the one hand, and a de- 
gree of curiosity and a desire for improve- 
ment, on the other, induced several farmers 
in the adjoining counties to adopt them ; and 
we are ready to acknowledge, that within 
that j>eriod they have been much used and 
approved there, as well as by Mr. Johnson, 
of Evesham, Mr. Score, of Buckland, and 
by Mr. Westphaling, of Radhall. But, my 
Lord, has any of the best practical farmers 
qt Norfolk, Suffolk, or Essex adopted them f 
Has Mr. Cook, of Norfolk, or any of his 

M 
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numerous tenantry adopted them?* And 
since his Majesty's farms a-e meinioned, let us 
presume to enquire of your Lordship whether 
Mr. Kent, who, w^e understand, has the chief 
management of his Majesty's farms in Wind- 
sor Park, sent your Lordship any commen- 
dation of them, in comparison of the Nor- 
folk Wheel Plough? We apprehend he 
never will. But first, let us examine what 
is the intended efie6l of a plough. The in- 
tention of its operation is, in some counties, 
to preserve three material points ; in others, 
two. In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where the preservation of all land in a flat 
state at the time of fallowing is of great im- 
portance for the purpose of ploughing the 
land across, in contrary dire61:ions, plough- 
ing it in straight lines is a material object. 
The second is ploughing each furrow parallel 


* We presume a considerable length of time will elapse 
before Mr. Rodwell obtains a gold medal for the use of 
them. 
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to the foregoing ; and the third is keeping 
the bottom of. the plough parallel, in all its 
points and bearings, to the surface of the 
earth, moving or stirring an equal depth ol: 
soil ; in effe61ing which several points, the 
ploughs commonly used in the counties we 
have mentioned, have the undoubted pre- 
ference over all others in England. 

We shall now, my Lord, proceed to ex- 
plain v/hy ploughs of similar construc^lions 
to your Lordship's were approved and adopted 
in Leicestershire, Warwickshire, See. See. In 
those counties the common ploughs were 
found extremely clumsy and heavy, the power 
to move them being placed at a great dis- 
tance from the v ork ; and which, whether 
upon strong or light land, four heavy horses, 
at least, but generally five, were employed 
to each plough. When the double- fur- 
row plough was introduced there, the far- 
mers found that the same power, which had 
been constantly before employed m per- 
forming their ordinary business, could effect 
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double the work in a given time. This pal- 
pable circumstance of advantage, amongst 
men who had no other comparative means 
of gaining information, was enough to in- 
duce them to adopt the double-furrow 
ploughs with great eagerness, and to con- 
tinue the use of them until some fortunate 
coincidence of events shall produce a further 
experiment of the advantage of abandoning 
those for others still more beneficial. 

We are extremely surprized to find the 
following statement in your Lordship^s ac- 
count of your favourite plough. ‘ An econo- 
mical and spirited system of farming labour 
already prevails in some districts ; in none 
more eminently, with respebf to ploughing, 
than in Essex ; on both banks of the Tweed ; 
in Yorkshire, Sullblk, and Norfolk. Here 
it would be no obje6f to invade the system 
already established, for innovation is not pa- 
latable to fai rners ; nor should the first deep 
ploughing in Kent give way to any novel 
system, Tin re can be no better husbandry.^ 
Now, my Lord, if the husbandry of the 
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dlstri6ls you have mentioned is such, ‘ that 
it would be no obje6l to invade it," that is, 
in other words to say," it is incapable of any 
material improvement, why attempt any zvhere 
to introduce a ‘ novel system Would it not 
be far better to apply siri6fly those ‘ spirited 
systems’ which are so successful in the dis- 
tricls your Lordship has mentioned? By a 
‘ novel system" we apprehend you mean an 
untried plan-. Where are the districts your 
Lordship alludes to, which must be devoted 
to experiment ? We are inclined to believe 
that agriculture is not yet carried half way 
towards the perfeblion it will in process of 
time attain, even in the improved distridts 
before-mentioned ; and it would be cruel in 
the extreme to deny the farmers there the 
chance of benefiting by the introdubtion of 
your Lordship’s ploughs. 

John Hunter was a most excellent surgeon ; 
but we may fairly presume he was a better 
carpenter than a pra6tical farmer. Your 
Lordship lias, it seems, adopted his ideas of 
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deep ploughing. It is perfedlly well known 
that some of the best corn distridfs in Eng- 
land do not consist of five inches of staple 
soil. If you touch any thing below that you 
^ bring up a determined enemy, break your party 
and render your land wholly unprodu6five. 
Deep ploughing can never answer but upon 
very deep staples, and even there the expe- 
riment of ploughing deep for one crop, and 
. shallow for another, would still be a means 
of breaking your pan, and putting your soil 
into tlie condition of a cullender,' where 
moisture, manure, mucilage, and all food 
for plants would sink below your reach. 
Very deep ploughing, even in a constant 
equal depth, in good soils, is generally more 
prejudicial to a farmer than the other extreme, 
because more than half his most valuable 
produdfions will thrive best when the seed 
and its subsequent roots lie near the surface, 
which, where habits of deep ploughing are 
generally adopted, are too much buried : 
besides, the more soil you have in adfion, the 
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more manure must be applied in an equal 
improvement of it. 

If your Lordship takes the trouble of 
comparing the constru6lion of your double- 
furrow ploughs with the single ones of Nor- 
folk, as well as the work respe6fively exe- 
cuted by them, you will lind, that the lat- 
ter performs all the intentions before de- 
scribed, in the most perfe6l manner; that 
its a61:ion is steadier in the ground ; that its 
coulter stands more prominent, with a greater 
proportionate length before the point of the 
share, to cut and clear away obstru6fions ; 
that its bottom never inclines more to one 
side than to the other, or produces inequality 
of depth ; that it is proportionately shorter 
in the body, and consequently passes through 
the soil with greater ease ; that in stirring 
fallow land the Wing of the share is always 
as wide as the extremity or hind part of its 
bottom, in order to cut the roots of all weeds 
it may meet in its progress, an intention for 
which it is superior to all other ploughs, 
steadily preserving a constant horizontal di- 
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re6lion ; that the horses are nearer their 
work than in your ploughs, which ope- 
rates in its movement as a diminution of 
ppwer ; that its furrows are of an equal size, 
a circumstance and effe61 which are not so 
common with your double ploughs ; that 
two Norfolk horses, yoked double in a Nor- 
folk plough, with one ploughman, shall per- 
form more than half the quantity of good 
ploughing, upon any soril , in less than half 
the time that one of your Lordship’s double 
ploughs, employed with double tlie power, 
on any given quantity of land. 

^ The double ])loughs are said to carry fur- 
rows of nine inches and a quarter in the 
clear. We well kno\v, that for the sake of 
apparently doing a great deal of work in a 
short time, a ploughman may carry furrows 
of near eleven inches, and even a foot, upon 
some soils, without detedlion or even obser- 
vation from any one except a pracfical hus- 
bandman. 

And although the challenge your Lordship 
mentions was not proceeded upon at Windsor, 
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to decide the comparative merit of your 
Lordship’s and other ploughs, we will im- 
dertake that the experiment shall be made 
in Norfolk or Suffolk whenever your LoixL 
ship pleases. 

If the Secretary to the Board succeeds to 
his wishes, in exploding the drill husbandry, 
there will be no occasion for the use of ' Mr. 
Ducket’s new-invented hand-hoe/ 

Mr. Talbot Dillon, Under Secretary to 
the Board, we apprehend, might with more 
propriety have sent his errata to his printer 
than to have made it the subjedl of two 
pages in the Communications. 

We have carefully perused the experiments 
and observations communicated to the Board 
by Sir John Call, Bart, and Robert Somer- 
ville, Esq. respecting the ‘ smut and blight 
of wheat,’ and we are most decidedly of Sir 
John’s opinion, which is so ably confirmed 
by his reasonings and experiments, viz. that 
the smut and biioht of wheat are not com- 

O 

municated to the corn by any animalcula, 
inseCls, or corrosive subs^tance, conveyed in 
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the black powder, when mixed with - the 
seed, but from the visitation of certain inse6ls 
peculiar to particular seasons, which feed 
upon the ears of the wheat about the time 
the grain is forming. We have long been 
of the same opinion, and that any other 
powder, mixed with wheat, would be as likely 
to convey animalcula or destroy the succeed- 
ing crop. Sir John has left us nothing to 
add upon this subjedl. We are pleased with 
his remarks upon the atmospheric nourish- 
ment of plants, which may be in part eluci- 
dated by laying an onion upon a dry oak or 
maliogany table, in the spring season, a situa- 
tion of all others where it would be unlikely 
to gain any nourisliment from below. If he 
weighs it after it has been there a given 
time, say ten days, he will find a great and 
progressive accumulation of weight, which 
must alone be derived from the atmo- 
sphere. 

We observe the account of Mr. Bonn's 
mode of keeping a farmer's ledger. It con- 
sists of seventeen pages ; and we beg leave 
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to observe, that any school- boy would have 
understood it, it it had been comprised in 
one. Similar statements may be found in 
almost all Mr. Young's calculations, tours, 
and reports. 

We congratulate our friend, Mr. Josiah 
Rod well, upon receiving the gold medal, 
although he has practised no more in marling 
and claying at Livermere than have been 
carried into effedf , thirty years ago, in various 
parts of Norfolk. 

We perfedfly agree with your Lordship 
upon the great advantage which will be de- 
rived to the country from the establishment 
of ‘ Provincial Farming Societies/ but we 
must confess we have our doubts whether 
the Board has arrived at a competent share 
of pra6fical knowledge, to enable it to main- 
tain a superior station, as a superintending 
power over the proceedings of practical hus- 
bandmen. Your Lordship must bear in 
mind that , 

* Knowledge is power.* 
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We rccollecjl: tliat the establishment .of a 
provincial fanning society was particularly 
recommended by Mr. Stone in a publication 
in i7S7, entitled ‘ Suggestions for rendering 
the inclosure of Coininon Fields and Waste 
Lands a source of Population and Riches." 

From perusing the papers respedling the 
* Improvement of British Wool/ we are glad 
to find the subject in a train for being pro- 
perly discussed and understood ; at the same 
time we beg leave to correct an observation 
contained in p. 468, ' that our climate is 
variable and razv, and that our dress demands a 
stouter cloth than Turkey/ We readily 
admit that our climate is variable^ and benng 
variable, it frequently and very rapidly 
changes from hot to cold, and vice versa ; but 
it does not follow on that account, that we 
shiould accustom ourselves to wear a ‘ stout^ 
dress at all times ; but rather that we should 
change our diess according; to the variable- 
ness of the weather. Nor i^it necessary, in 
order to generate warmth, that any cloth 




should be ‘ stout/ ^ by which we presume the 
author means thick) or ‘ heavy/ Observe 
the manufa61:ory of Holland, Waistcll, and Co. 
where a blanket may be procured ot English 
wool, which will impart more warmth, and 
not of one-tenth the weight of a pair ol the 
best of those manufadfured at Witney. ' 

A palpable error is committed in the men- 
tion of a supposed^£?/Z of 7000 acres at Long- 
Sutton, and the usaoe of it. Some de- 
tached parcels of common were inclosed there 
about twelve years since, containing together, 
in their open state, S376' acres, but from 
which considerable deduefions were made for 
roads. 

The evil complained of there, whilst the 
commons w^ere in an open state, was, that 
the farmers and graziers, who bad no greater 
right than the cottagers, stocked them so 
hard with sheep, that the cow of the latter 
could not come in for a bite amongst them ; 


* Munkhauseii; p. 45. 
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and that by a division and inclosiire every 
man took an equitable share. The want of 
drainage was by no means a material or 
principal subje6l of complaint. These com- 
mons, which, previous to the inclosure, were 
‘ all alive with slieep, had been no sooner in- 
closed than the most considerable parts were 
immediately broken up and converted to 
tillage, and are now in a progressive state of 
impoverishment ; that is to say, the land will 
in a lew years be ‘ ploughed out,' and laid 
down again to ‘ rest,' and sheep will then 
find their way upon it, when it will not carry 
half the stock it did when it was in a state 
of common. 

We very much approve Mr. Wilkes's ac- 
count of his ‘ Iron Rail Ways,' having been 
eye-witness of the excellence of their con- 
strudfion, and we have no doubt that all the 
good he promises to the public will follow 
from adopting them. 

/ 

We have made the foregoing comments 

upon different communications contained in 

✓ 

the annual volume of the Board, with a view 
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to keep the several subje 61 ;s upon their proper 
bearing’s. Considering the prosperity of the 
agriculture of this country as the main source 
from which not only its happiness and riches, 
but also the daily food for man is derived, 
we trust that those persons who can discri- 
minate between pradlical and theoretical no- 
tions of farming will not impute to us any 
other motives than those w^ profess, — the 
promotion of the public good. Guided by 
this principle, we conceive that it is the duty 
of every man conversant in agricultural sub- 
jedls,, when these are brought into general 
discussion, to deliver his unbiassed opinion, 
and to come forward with all the informa- 
tion of which he is possessed ; although 
this may lead him to the unpleasant task 
of animadverting on the opinions, researches, 
and condudl of others ; and sometimes even 
of censuring them, when their wisdom or 
utility appears questionable. Farther than 
this we have not intended. Measures, not 
men, have been our objedf. Belonging to 
- no fadfion, we have declared our sentiments 
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freely. And when we consider that the 
Board of A;:,riciiltiire is composed of the 
chief landed Interest of the kingdom, and 
therefore men, the sincerity ot whose inten- 
tions cannot be siispedfed, we doubt not that 
the attempts of every individual tow'ards the 
amelioration of the soil, and the improvement 
of the vai ious requisites of husbandry, will be 
received by thepi witli canc'oiir and attention. 
If we shall, then, be found to have added a 
mite to the previous stock of the agricultural 
knowledge of the country, we will deem 
ourselves amply rewarded for the present 
hasty sketch presented to your Lordship; and 
we sliall continue vvith diligence our pur- 
suits, uniting theory with praaice, and com- 
municating to the public at large, as occasion 
may offer, the result of our inquiries, when 
these appear to us to prove benefxid to our 
countrymen. 
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Since the preceding sheets were committed 
to the press, we have perused Mr. William 
Brooke’s pamphlet, entitled ‘ The true 
Causes of our present Distress for Provisions,’ 
&c. &c. dedicated to his Majesty. 

This theoretical writer ^nows but little of 
the subjedf upon which he treats. Nor are 
we disposed to follow him minutely through 
his speculations. That we shall reserve for 
a future opportunity ; contenting ourselvas, 
at present, with remarking on the most pro- 
minent features of his work. 

It has been always considered, by the most 
profound legislators of both antient and mo- 
dern times, that it is unwise in a slate to in- 
terpose its authority in making minute re- 
gulations in matters of domestic policy, the 
good 'and evil of which, if left to the opera- 
tive hand of of time, will, at no very remote 
period, be regulated and balanced in the con- 
sequent result. The utmost extent of hu- 
man wisdom -is so extremely limited, and 
man is so rarely endowed with sufficient fore- 
sight to discover the future by the present 
“State of things, being confounded by the per- 
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petiial evolutions which they are every day 
performing before him, that interferences of 
this nature must always be weighed with 
srreat doubt, and set about with extreme cau- 
tion, least we should fix too narrow bounds to 
industry, and cramp the pinions of genius. 

The first recommendation of Mr. Brooke, 
in order to restore the country to plenty, is 
to destroy what he calls the ‘ monopoly of 
farms:' that is to say, by legislative authority 
to reduce the size of them. This is an old 
topic, and has been bandied about for many , 
years, or as often as there has been any ma- 
terial alteration in the price of provisions. 
Mr. Kent, some years ago, in his publica- 
tion of ‘ Hints to Gentlemen of Landed 
Property,’ laid down a very judicious scale 
for the different sizes of farms, in order to 
accommodate farmers of every degree of 
capital ; and from our knowledge of Eng- 
land, we verily believe that principle is acted 
upon by the most considerable part of the 
landed proprietors. But, as this is a matter of 
opinion and assertion, we will place the plan 
upon its own merits. 
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Does Mr. Brooke apprehend that the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, Nottingham Fo- 
rest, and many other tra6ts of barren land, 
have been mailed, cultivated, and im- 
proved by occupiers of small tra6ts of it, who 
were neither possessed of capital nor any 
ability to embark in concerns of great present 
expence, with a view to call toi th, from the 
bowels of the earth, its hidden treasures ? 

Has Mr. Brooke refle6fed, that in order 
to divide large farms into small ones, with 
any possibility of advantage, each farm must 
possess a dwelling-house, barn, stable, and 
other out-door conveniences ; that the mag- 
nitude of such buildings does not necessarily 
increase progressively with the quantity of 
land allotted to them ; that is to say, it re- 
quires but little more expence to build pro- 
perly upon a farm of 150\. per annum than 
on one of 70l ; that, to reap benefit from 
such farms, they must be subdivided into at 
least as many different fields or parcels as 
there shall be different sliifts or different crops 
cultivated in a regular routine of cropping ; 
/. e, in most eases either four, five, or six closes ? 
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Does Mr. Brooke reflecl on the eiionnous 
expence of these procedures ? Does he un- 
derstand that, in order to carry his plan of 
subdividing farms into execution upon a mo- 
derate scale, it may be fairly calculated that 
the expence of tlie measure would more than 
swallow \\p the zvbole of the Jife-interest of all 
the landed pj'oprietors in England f 

Docs lie understand, tliat in laying out 
small farms, the quantity of profitable land 
taken from arable and pasture which is now 
in cultivation, and thrown into fences, (pro- 
ducing notl'iing but game and vermin to eat up 
a great portion of the remainder) will be at 
^ least one-twentieth part of ail the land in Eng- 

• land? a circumstance of itself sufficient to Con- 
ti ibute in no small degree towards a scarcity. 

Does Mr. Brooke recollect llie additional 
annual payment that the landed interest must 
lay upon the renters of estates, in conse- 
quence of such proposed expences of build- 
ing, fencing, &c. and that that incumbrance, as 
well as taxes, and all other outgoings charged 
upon the occupier, must be laid by the farmer 
upon the different articles of the produce of 
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the farm, and must be ultimately paid by the 
consumer? In which case the high price of 
the articles of consumption must be rivetted 
to them for ever, without any possibility of 
feduciion. 

Does Mr. Brooke recolledt, that all kinds 
of building materials are at a very high price 
in this kingdom, and which have not been a 
little increased by the Minister having kindly 
‘ laid his fingers" upon bricks, fir-timber, 
&c. &c. ? As Mr. B, seems so alert at re- 
commending laws to be made and broken, 
it would be a blessing to the country if he 
would persuade the Minister to take his fin- 
gers off' all kinds of building materials in any 
way employed in agriculture ; because, in a 
number of indireef ways, those very taxes 
ultimately fall upon the poor, by the conse- 
quent increased price of those necessaries of 
life which are produced from the land — 
bread, milk, potatoes, beef, and mutton. 

Probably Mr. Broolte will, at the same 
time, recommend the Legislature to make up 
the deficiency, wliich would arise to the re- 
venue from this measure, by a double tax 
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Upon building materials used for all other pur^ 
poses, which would possess the additional ad- 
vantage of operating as a prohibition of ex- 
cessive building, by means of which many 
of the heads of families in the kingdom are 
very materially injured, and the younger 
branches left without provision, while archi- 
tedls are enablid to quit their own sphere to 
become borougli-raongers and politicians. 

If it were necessary, we could exhaust the 
patience of our readers with multiplied in- 
stances to prove that the different sizes of 
farms will vary according to the capitals of 
the farmers, at different periods, and the 
nature of the respective soils to be cultivated. 
At this moment, when the extended cultiva- 
tion and drainage of immense traCfs of fo- 
rests, commons, heaths, fens, moors, wastes, 
and land to be reclamed from the sea, will de- 
mand industry, talent, genius, and the liberal 
expenditure of capital, to improve them, to 
propose the limiting the size of farms is a 
most wanton exercise of theoretical opinions. 

The next subjeef is ‘ the immense number 
of horses kept in-this kingdom.'* 
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The gradual progress of the acquisition 
of wealth has, in the natural consequences of 
all human efforts, introduced a refinement 
and extent of luxury into this land, not 
surpassed in any age or country, and that is 
hurrying us on to the natural result, the 
lot of all sublunary institutions. But how 
is this to be avoided ? We may as well call 
upon a seasoned dram-drinker to leave off* 
that pra6lice, and to take water in its stead, 
as to succeed in recommending the affluent 
in this country to lay down their superfluous 
carriages, routes, hounds, and horses. There 
are innumerable arguments to be used why (if 
it could be accomplished) it would defeat its 
own purpose. There would be but little 
incitement to industry and that spirit which 
stimulates the British merchant and manii- 
fa61urer to traverse the world around, if Mr. 
Brooke was to take away' the means of gra- 
tifying vanity and ambition, the source from 
whence they spring. It would be very imper- 
tinent of him to say to our most gracious 
Sovereign, * a pair of horses will draw you 
to Windsor, if you will allow yourself forty 


minutes more time upon the road’ — to that 
best of gentlemeii-whips, Mr. Robert Allen, 
‘ confine yourself to your sulky little gig 
with one horse, instead of parading up and 
dovvnSt. James’s-street in your phaeton with 
four’ — to Mr. Pitt, ‘ instead of that post 
chariot, drawn by four horses, obtain one of 
your brother Stanho.pe’s steam engines to 
work it or any such like ridiculous propo- 
sitions. Wealth will y^roduce luxury, and 
luxury will hold fast to all its modes of gra- 
tification till the arrival of the last hour. 

It is well known that men are governed 
more by shades and appearances than by in- 
trinsic worth ; because so few there are who 
are capable ol discriminating and judging of 
true merit, and fewer who will give them- 
selves the trouble to search for it. It is a 
well known fa6f , that before a physician, or 
apothecary, in London, obtains great profes- 
sional business, he must, first, provide an 
handsome chariot and pair of lean horses. 

We have heard it asserted as a truth, that 
.a sallad- dresser calls in his carriao-e at the 
houses of several noble families daily, a short 
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time before dinner, to dress their sallads, for 
which operation he receives a piece of gold. 

Let us impress upon your Lordship's mind, 
that when the Minister put his finger upon 
‘ horses' employed in agriculture, he was not 
aware that the fanner must add every farthing 
of it to the price of his corn, cattle, and other pro- 
diidiions, zvhicb must ultimalely he laid upon the 
' consumers of all descriptions . 

We have already said a few words upon 
the comparative benefits of employing oxen 
and horses in agriculture, and there we would 
' have left that subjedl if Mr. Brooke had not 
'Called forth a further remark upon it by his 
recommendation to keep oxen till they are 
six or seven years old. Could any theorist 
upon earth have hit upon a plan of reducing 
the number of neat cattle, and consequently 
enhancing their price in this island, so effec- 
tually as by keeping them to nearly double 
the necessary age ? If we can get an ox to 
grow to a full weight at four years, at least 
one-third more may be produced upon the 
same spot in a given time, than if we keep them 

p 
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tlie time Mr. B. recommends* This gentle- 
man dwells constantly upon the absurd theme 
of increasing the breed of cows. It will soon, 
we presume, be found that the ox is the least 
profitable animal in common use in our island, 
lor the very reason which Mr. Brooke com- 
mends him. The great obje^f by which the 
public shall obtain plenty at a lower price, 
and by which the farmer shall obtain a due 
proportion of profit, is the making our land 
produce the greatest weight of corn and 
animals in the shortest time. The hog; stands 
first, he arrives at perfe 61 ion at one year old. 
The amateurs in the breeding of sheep 
hope to get the new' Leicester sort to perfec- 
tion at tw'o years old. The ox cannot be 
considered in perfedlion, wc fear, at four ; 
therefore he is double the time in making a 
return, and on that account the less profit- 
able, and more especially (except in some 
choice breeds) as his consumption of food is 
considered to be in a due ratio with his accu- 
mulating size and weight. 

The quantity of cows, butter, cheese, &c. 
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will, as before alluded to in these pages, 
bear a due proportion in a given time to the ^ 
price of corn, which governs in great de- 
gree the price of ail other articles of con- 
sumption for man and beast. The inclina- 
tion of man in every occupation disposes him 
to pursue the cultivation of those articles 
which promise to be the most profitable to 
him, and when one preponderates a little iii 
price, the other rises ; and then again they 
change sides, lice, versa. 

i he story of the Dutch landlady proves 
only that her land w^as superlatively good, 
and slie was a good manager of her dairy, 

Mr. Brooke has in more than in one place 
In his pamphlet, glanced at a commutation 
of tythes, or a less exceptionable mode of 
providing for the clergy of the established 
religion. If the Board would recommend 
Mr. Brooke to turn this subje6l deliberately 
in his thoughts, and to give in his ideas be- 
fore the next sessions of Parliament, some- 
thing valuable might be produced from him ; 
for the present w’e shall only observe, that if 
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any change takes place in the mode of pay- ' 
ing the clergy for their spiritual labours, we 
must give them an equivalent, and wlien that 
is properly estimated and allowed, the landed 
interciit will not gain any thing by th.e change. 

It' you give them less than an equivalent the, 
cliange will be uni list, tlieir titles beina: as sood 
as any other to landed property. Any inno- 
vation, therefore, wliich shakes the one, will 
not fail soon afterwards to destroy the other. 

^ Landed property has descended, and has 
been bought and sold tor a vast series oi years, . 
subject to that outgoing. In the hands of 
the laiety, tythes in kind are paid without 
gi ambling ; but whenever a parson takes 
the lull measure to which he is entitled, 
both the land-owner and the farmer conspire 
against him. The reason appears to us to be, 
that the clergy rarely get their dues; and, 
therefore, whenever any one looks sharp 
after his interest, his condudl excites clamour 
and ill- blood. 

kite dishonourable mode of disposing of 
livings under simoniacal contracls, or under- 
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itandingSy (which but too often prevails) is 
part of the cause of these unpleasant observa- 
tions. 

There are instances where tlie obstinacy, 
of the farmer proinj^ts him to forego his own 
interest, in nine parts of the proouce of Iris 
farm, to defeat the parson of his in the tenth; 
but tliis is one of those evils which will cor- 
rect itself. The farmer who pursues such 
a line of conducf for any length of time, 
must be inevitably ruined ; when he will 
make room for one who will adopt a dif- 
ferent line of condiidf, and thus profit by the 
error of his predecessor. 

The too general cuUivation of hops, as a means 
of exhausting the necessary manure which 
ought to be employed in the regular culti- 
vation of a farm, has been already agitated ; 
therefore it^nly remains for us here to ob- 
serve, that the proprietors of land,. from a re- 
gard to their own interest, will v,'atch over the 
cultivation of tlie soil witliout any inter- 
ference of the Legislature to pass a law to 
prohibit the cultivation of hops. That every 
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farmer should have an orchard, has been 
long the theme of almost every agricultural 
writer for tlhrty years past ; but so slow is 
the progress of speculative improvements, 
that the pra6lice, however good, has not been 
far extended. 

' Planting apple and pear trees in or near 
hedges would be a bad practice, as the corn 
and fences would be constantly troddtn 
down until the pracHce sliould becoUiC uni- 
versal. 

It net having been the practice, for a series 
^ears past, for those who cut do wm timber 
to plant any in its stead, it cannot in many 
counties now be procured for ordinary pur- 
poses ; dependence for it consequently rests 
upon an importation from foreign countries, 
burthened with very heavy impolitic duties. 

Phe condition of the cottager we have already 
enlarged upon ; therefore it will be only ne- 
cessary here to observe, that he must be an 
additional renter of land, if he is to keep 
and maintain goats, pigs, poultry, asses, &c. 
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Poultry cannot be maintained without 
corn ; and if a poor man has to buy it, it 
vdil soon cost more to maintain them than 
they are worth. Goats are very destru6five 
to live fences ; and the ass is the greatest of 
all nuisances when placed in the way of them; 
he browses upon the young shoots ; and so 
far from contenting himself, as this author 
asserts, ‘ upon the coarsest food/ he is always 
seeking the most delicate. 

This author may conceive tea to be a poison, 
but it is a poison which has long been dealt 
out very plentifully to the people of this 
country, and we do not find that the tars, 
wliO, whan at sea, use this beverage very 
plentifully, fight much the worse for being 
so poisoned. Any legislative prohibition of 
the use of it, or substituting chocolate, would 
not at this time be very just or politic, after 
what the Minister has so recently received- 
millions, as a fine for the renewal of the East 
India Company's diarter to vend it in this 
country. Besides, it is become a great ob- 
jedl of revenue. 
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We have already mentioned tlie effed^s 
of a general cultivation of potatoes upon 
the farms of this country ; therefore Mr. 
Brooke^s recommendation, ‘ that occupiers 
sltall be compelled to produce them largely,* 
will, we presume, have no avail. 

Nor with more success, we apprehend, will 
gentlemen be prevailed upon to make their 
families eat, once a-wee'k, salt fish, soup 
meaa;re, &c. &c. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Brooke in 
recommending legislative interference with 
regard to the improvement of fisheries upon 
the coasts of this Island, and in recommend- 
ing more attention than at present to the 
properly stocking all the internal waters of 
'the country whatever. Also that Billings- 
gate market should be rendered more open» 
and forestalling and engrossing eifectually 
])rcvented ; and that the number of such 
markets should be increased, with due en- 
couragement to small venders of fish. 

We are at a loss to understand what Mr. 
Brooke means by the enlarging the meshes 
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of the salmon nets a quarter of an inch, be- 
cause that space will make but little differ- 
ence in the size of a salmon ; it will hardly 
determine whether it shall be cauo-ht of 

O 

twelve or of thirteen pound weight, or such 
like proportion, 

'We agree with Mr. Brooke, that our soil 
is not generally applied to its right use, and 
that it does not often occur that gentlemen 
of landed property understand practical 
husbandry , — but they think they do. 

We are sorry the poplar and larch Iiave so 
much offended Mr. Brooke ; either of them 
* will pay for a horse before an oak will pay 
for a saddle.' These are both fast growers, 
and very useful woods in repairing and im- 
proving estates, and we ought to cultivate 
them. From very recent experiments made 
by the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, it is 
proved that the bark of the poplar stands 
next in rank, and nearly in value, to tliat of 
the oak. In a due application of all the soils 
to their right use, we have no doubt that 
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^ both the poplar and lajxh will have places 
assigned for them. 

This gentleman recommends ‘ the setting^ 
or dibbling' our wheat crops by hand, instead 
of sowing it broad-cast. The experienced 
Secretary to the Board, at the Duke' of Bed-^ 
ford's sheep-shearing at Woburn in 17^8, 
made the most public declaration, that he 
was perfe6ily convinced it would be more for. 
the public good, as well as that of individual 
farmers, to sow all our grain broad-cast. He 
was particularly pointed against drillings and 
consequently against dibbling, or setting, 
which is only a slower and more expensive 
mode of drilling, and cannot be preferred, 
except upon land immediately broken up 
from turf. 

Though we approve the pradfice of drill- 
ing and setting wheat by hand to a certain 
extent, we do not coincide with all the argu- 
ments of Mr. Brooke in favour of the prac- 
tice, and particularly for a more extended 
employment of the poor in the produclioii 
of grain ; because all the extraordinary labour 
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and expence emphyed in the cultivation of our 
land must be charged upon the prodiidt in corn, 
cattle, &c. &c. 

Mr. Brooke’s plans for the employment 
of more inhabitants unfortunately have 'an 
ultimate tendency to a result very different 
from what he recommends. The laying aside 
spinning by hand, and adopting machines, 
and other means of diminishing the quan- 
tum of manual labour employed in our ma- 
nufablories (with some other coinciding cir- 
cumstances) at present give, us an advan- 
tage, in a competition with foreigners in 
their markets, which would not probably 
be the case without these, even if bread and 
meat, and consequently labour, were now 
as cheap as at any period witiiin the last 
century. 

Population has encreased rapidly, notwith- 
standing all the immense improvements in 
mills, engines, machinery, canals, &c. the 
plainest of all demonstrations, that sncli 
works of art have not checked population, 
although they may have diredfed tlie efforts 
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of the inhabitants to new pursuits. It is 
now well known, that every produ6Iioii 
estimable amongst us bears a price according 
to the quantum of labour and risk employed 
in producing it. Gold itself is purchased 
by labour in the mines of Mexico and Peru, 
where it frequently happens that the quantum 
produced is not worth the toil of 'obtain- 
ing it. and, on that account, particular mines 
are frequently discontinued to be worked ; 
that is to say, that the quantum of ore 
produced will not pay the interest of the 
capital employed, the risk, and wages for 
-the miners, to enable tliem to purchase food. 
Every calculation bears principally upon the 
price of food for man. Gold and silver, but 
principally gold, is the great desideratum 
which tends to equalize tlie value of real and 
personal property in every part of Europe 
at least. An immense credit, obtained by 
certain names upon paper, in any country, 
may have equal currency with gold, as long 
as the inhabitants believe that the venders 
can, wlien called upon, produce gold for it. 
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The moment that heliei is witliheld, and com- 
pulsive legislative acts are resorted to, to en- '' 
force it upon the community, it will soon bear 
a progressive degraded discount, and at length 
will be blown into the air, Ooid will always 
preserve its general intrinsic value ; and if the 
best of paper was not so much more portable 
and convenient in commercial and other 
transadfions, between man and man, no ad- 
venturer of common sense would touch it. 

A thousand arguments might be adduced, to 
prove ‘ that the cause of the main and funda- 
mental evil which is grad iially overtaking, and 
which will eventually overwhelm this country, 
is an unlimited paper currency ^ which, in as 
many .ditferent ciiannels, both diredfly and 
indireclly, tend to enhance the price of all 
the necessaries of life ; ana it is the ingenuity 
alone displayed by our manujacturers in the 
construction of mills and machinery, which en- 
ables us, for the present, to counteradl its 
baneful -elfedfs, and to maintain our trade 
for manulacfured goods in foreign markets. 
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and to support millions of industrious inliU' 
bitants of this country. 

to' 

Tile recommendation, that we should 
' make our cattle eat all our straw instead of 
using a part of it for manure, which is ge- 
nerally pra6tised, is very short-sighted. 
More bullocks might, indeed, be produced 
by the measure; buf if is well known by 
pradlical farmers, that the excrements of ani- 
mals fed upon straw contain very little of the 
essential qualities of good manure ; that the 
quantityor substance is reduced to one- fourth; 
and, in situations where no other means can 
be resorted to for manure than what is pro- 
duced in the way recommended by Mr. 
Brooke, the crops of corn and grass must 
be diminished exceedingly, and, of course, a 
scarcity of the food of man and animals 
will be the consequent result. Tiie saving 
of manure in towns is daily increasing in 
pra6fiGe. 

Mr. Brooke's hints, that as a means of di- 
minishing the excessive number of horses, 
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and increasino: the number of men in this 
country, the lower order of people, like those 
in France, shall perform certain portions of 
labour instead of horses, shew him not to be 
fully acquainted with the charadler of the 
English. We wish to avoid being led into a 
discussion of political subjects, but we cannot 
help observing, yol’ing, galling, and goad- 
ing^ are experiments which had better not be 
tried. We are not without instances of 
tlieir being produdlive of the most dreadful 
results. 

If any proof is now required, that Mr. 
Brooke is a mere Theorist in Ao-riculture, 
we shall instance his remark, that ‘ the 
too common pradtice of putting sheep into 
pasture land, wliere cows are kept or in- 
tended to be kept, is totally wrong It is a 
well known fa-T, that no animal bites closer 
the fine and sweet herbage than the sheep^ 
even to the root.' 

To any one who understands stocking of 
land properly, it will not be unintelligible — 
that there is not a spot upon the globe v.diere 
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we can maintain a large head of sheep and a 
dairy of cows at the same tiine, and for both 
to thrive — that a certain quantity of herbage 
can only maintain a certain quantity of 
mouths to feed upon it — that it is not a com- 
mon pracficc for dairy farmers to run sheep 
amongst tlieir cows at the time they are in 
full milk — but yet, upon good land a small 
proportion of sheep would be no evil. It is 
the abuse of the measure, and making sheep 
the principal stock upon a dairy farm, that 
will render it unproduclive. The best pos- 
sible use whicli can be made of such farm, 
in order to preserve the herbage fine, sweet* 
and wholesome, is to lay on a large head of 
sheep as a second stock in the latter part of the 
year ; so that, according to the warmth, 
strength, and forwardness of the spring, they 
are not continued so longthereasto partakeof 
the first spring grass, or prevent its growth 
for the use of cows. 

The horse having two rows of projeefing 
teeth, bites the cotyledons of the plants, and 
upon very short pastures frequently does 
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great injury. The sheep has only one row 
of teeth, less prominent, and very rarely in- 
jures the stamina of the plant. 

The best mode of stocking rich grazing 
land is with such proportions of sheep and 
oxen as will keep the herbage eat down to- 
lerably even, observing to lay on such pro- 
portions that each sort thrives equally, , 

In some districfs, where the pasture land 
is more particularly adapted for the main- 
taining of sheep than oxen, it is, neverthe- 
less, necessary to put some lean store or 
working beasts (where ox teams are kept) 
amongst sheep, to eat any coarse herbage 
which the sheep may reje6l. 

The incitement to benevolence recom- 
mended by Mr. Brooke, for gentlemen to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, that 
‘ if times of revolution should take place, ^by 
behaving condescendently and benevolently 
to the poor, the most powerful and ungo- 
vernable instrument is taken out of the hands 
of the ambitious demagogue.' This gentle- 
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man would make but'an indifferent states- 
man. 

The experience of all ages has shewn us 
that nothing will be so powerful a preven- 
tive of such a dreadful measure, as proving 
to the lower orders that their Gondition is such 
that it cannot# under any other mode of go- 
vernment, be improved. But when it is 
afloat,, nothing but manly strength aud firm- 
ness can resist the torrent, and temporizing, 
by * condescension and benevolence,'’ will add 
courage to the assailants. Gratitude fs but 
little pradtised by even the learned and re- 
fined, but by the lower orders k is scarcely 
known by name. 

We utterly disapprove of Mr. Brooke’s 
recommendation of Ministerial interference 
on agricultural subjedfs. From what has 
been already imparted in these sheets, it may 
be plainly discovered, that the indiredl in- 
terference of the Ministry has already con- 
tributed in part to the produdfion of the evils 
and calamities w'hich Mr. Breoke, as well as 
ourselves, are, to the extent of our abilities. 


7 
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endeavouring to palliate, if we cannot re- 
medy. 

It here occurs to us to remark, that the 
excessive duty upon salt is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the present high price of pro- 
visions. It is an insurmountable barrier 
against the improvement and extension of 
our fisheries, which otherwise would afford 
employment for the surplus of our popula- 
tion, driven from mtinufacfories by the recent 
use of machinery. See. and thus constantly 
provide a nursery for our Navy . With regard 
to the curing of pork and other meat, cheese, 
butter, &c. See. in seasons of tolerable plenty, 
as a provision against scarcity (in which the 
cottager is most materially interested) the 
price is so extremely high, that it amounts 
nearly to a prohibition of its use. This duty 
has a similar tendency to enhance the price 
of provisions in whatever way salt is employed 
in agriculture, whether as a manure, in tlie 
preservation of hay. Sec, See, 


We have already swelled this publication 
beyond the limits we intended- in the outset 
to prescribe for it ; but a subjedf so inte.- 
resting to the public, branching out into so ' 
many various considerations, and on which 
not only the dearest interests of the country, 
but its very existence depends, could but 
call forth continued observations, when we 
found the authority of the Board of Agri- 
culture committed in a panegyric upon 
Mr. Brooke's puerile remarks upon the pre- 
sent supposed scarcity of corn.* * 

We shall be ready to take the field, when- 
ever called upon, in defence of the foregoing 


* See the following advertisement which appeared in the 
daily paper called the Times, May 23, 1800 : 

* BOARD OK AGRICULTURE, Sackvik-Street , 
* RESOL V ED, 

* That the thanks of this Board be given to William 
Brooke, Esq. for his pamphlet on the high price of provi- 
sions and the Pideans of Removing Scarcity. 

* Ordered to be preserved in the Library of the Board. 

NtWARK, y. p,* 
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observations and opinions, as well as in that 
of the following positions : 

That, the self-created institution, the Board, 
had its origin in excessive zeal, but not 
'in talent to improve the agriculture of this 
country. 

That its principal officers were appointed 
from interest, without considering the re- 
quisite talents. 

That its subsequent exertions have not 
materially tended to correcT its original 
errors. 

That the natural consequence has been, 
that the objects upon which it has been em- 
ployed for eight successive years, >with a 
revenue of SOOOl. per annum, have, from 
causes already assigned, been chiefly unsuc- 
cessful. 

That the only objedl attained has been the 
rousing a spirit for agricultural improve- 
ments, a measure which was or might have 
been effe6led in the first twelve months of 
the institution. 

That the spirit which might have been 
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excited, and the good which the public might 
have derived from an agricultural institution 
properly grounded, has in a great measure 
been lost by the too apparent imbecility of 
the exertions of this. 

That the public has paid or is pledged to 
pay lOOOl. to Mr. El king ton for the dis- 
covery of a professed secret in the art of 
drainage which was pra6lised by Dr. An- 
derson, and published by him twenty years 
since. 

That the attempt to improve the breed of 
cattle and sheep was not proceeded upon in 
a proper manner. 

That it would have been more proper to 
have contemplated the peculiar properties 
of each variety of animal in the several dis- 
tridfs, than upon any limited and partial 
grounds to have considered only the peculiar 
perfedfions of a few. 

That the Board has not pursued the proper 
means of discovering the wise intentions of 
Nature why horns were given to animals of 
one distridl and withheld from those of 
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another, together with the peculiar corre^ 
sponding qualities of wool, flavour. See. &c. 

That from the result of such enquiries a 
firmer basis would have been laid for rational 
subsequent improvement, thati in seledfing 
one or two varieties of sheep, merely from 
a propensity to generate tallow iipou the 
carcase. 

That the Board has san61:ioned, or suffered 
the overheated imagination of its Secretary 
to commit its responsibility upon false and 
theoretical principles,- recommending modes 
of pra6fice to fanners, which, if adopted, 
would be produ6fivG of all the evils he pro- 
poses by his pamphlet on the present ^ Scar- 
city" to remedy. 

Tl -at tire Board has discovered to- the pub- 
lic eitb.er a total want of discrimination upon 
aocricultural subiedts, a total want of consi- 
deration for the public good, or an utter 
contempt for its respedfful opinion, by the 
publication of a large volume of Communi- 
cations of 1799, chiefly setting forth, as new 
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cllscoyerles, modes of pradice which have 
been adopted for a great length of time; 
with crude speculations upon subjedfs of 
secondary importance, without any adlual 
benefit likely to arise from the result. It is 
what, in the language of Booksellers, is com- 
monly called ‘ Bookmaking! 

We conceive that a great national institu- 
tion would have deserved well of the country 
had it first employed itself with industry and 
care to selecf and call forth all the talents in 
the united kingdoms to assist in compre- 
hending and discriminating the primary ob- 
je^fs to which its attention should have been 
first diredied ; and the most successful means 
to have been employed in carrying well di- 
gested plans of agricultural improvement 
into effedf, reje6ting the consideration of alf 
party views, calling forth genius, united with 
'experience, wherever found, whether its dawn 
commenced on this or on that side of the 
Tweed. It might then repose upon the dig- 
nity of its own chara6ler, the re6fitude of 
‘its condu61: and of its operatiofis, laying aside 
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altogether the childish vanity of establishing 
a borrowed reputation by meddling in the 
minuti^ * of a science, the understanding of 
which is denied to it by education, early pur- 
suits, and more exalted habits of life. 

Had this great national institution been go- 
verned by such motives, and diredted by such 
views on the outset in 1792, we should have 
now the attainment of the following objedt.? 
hi no distant view. 

The competent drainage of millions of 
acres of fens, marsh lands, -f* low lands, and 
all other lands and grounds now unproduc- 
tive, and receiving constant injury from 
water, and in particular instances turning 
that element to the improvement of the soil 
instead of being its greatest enemy. 


* This propensity may not be inapplicably compared to a 
passenger in a stage-coach, who, not contented to sit still, 
and to have tlie vehicle driven safely by the accustomed 
coachman, who knows the temper of his cattle, and the turn- 
ings and windings of the road, must mount the box, and take 
the whip, by means of which the whole are overthrown. 

f Of all land, the most prodeftive when drained, one acre 
of which w'ould be equal in produce to ten of heath land, i 

S 
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The security of embankments made against 
rivers and the sea, to the utmost extent of 
human foresight. 

The embankment and cultivation of large 
tradfs of sands and vvashways now open to 
the sea and to the tides. 

A more general and systematic discovery 
of the contents of the bowels of the earth in 
different distridls, as to ores, coals, manures, 
and means of improving the surface. 

The promotion of canals. 

I'lie separations of interests in, and the 
inclosiire and cultivation of his Majesty's 
forests. 

The inclosure of commons, common fields, 
and waste lands. 

The sale* of the Crown lands. 


» It has been rumoured that Mr. Fordyce, the Surveyor- 
General, gives out that he shall advance the annual income 
from this estate to 400,000!. per annum. Be it so. For the 
reasons already given in this publication, there is the strongest 
ground to believe, that such species of improvement will be 
rebutted by restraints, depressions, and oppressions that will 
ultimately diminish the revenue in an equal ratio. 
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* The application of all the various soils to 
their most profitable uses, whether in arable, 
pasture, or wood. 

Encouragement for the discovery of new 
manures best adapted to the various soils. 

Let any man of common sense deny, that 
if proper attention had been paid to these 
obje6fs in due time, the words scarcity of 
PROVISIONS, without monopoly, could not 
now be in the mouth of an Englishman. 


CONCL USION. 

We shall conclude with the following ob- 
servations, suggested more, indeed, by our 
knowledge of the people ot this country than 
by our acquaintance with the history of man- 
kind. And although by some men we may 
be considered for once to be a little specu- 
lative, we are persuaded, that, should the 
efforts of those invested with power be di- 
re6f:ed to call forth into a61ion the latent 
springs of internal improvement to their 
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utmost capability, by example and adequate 
encouragement, great ultimate good would 
accrue to the British empire. If by this its 
stability, greatness,' and prosperity could not 
altogether be made certain, they would at 
least be lengthened to a remote period of time. 
An aera more apposite than the present for 
using wise precautions has not occurred in its 
history, — when a general movement towards 
a change seems to pervade the greater por- 
tion of civilized society, — when a most power- 
ful nation in population and internal re- 
sources, armed with the thunder of war in 
one hand, and the magical rod of opinion and 
persuasion in the other, has shook the world 
like a tempest, and threatens to overflow it 
like a torrent. 

In the cultivation of the soil, as we have ' 
repeatedly declared, the real wealth and per- 
manence of nations consist. This is not our 
opinion alone, for it is sanblioned by that of 
the wisest philosophical economists of ancient 
and modern times, who, fortunately for hu- 
man society, have of late bent their minds tg 
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to the investigation of this important subjecl 
more than in any former period . And happy 
would it be for Britain) if the baneful predo- 
minant spirit for foreign commerce and co- 
lonization were somewhat restrained, and a 
portion of the capital and industry employed 
in it were diverted to the cultivation of the 
soil, and to the amelioration of the condition 
of its inhabitants, before it is too late to avert 
the impending evil. 

Trade, like its element the sea, has a cer- 
tain pitch above which it never rises in the 
highest tides ; and it begins to ebb whenever 
it ceases to flow ; and always recedes in one 
place in proportion as it gains in another. 
It would be wise, thereloie, in this country 
to examine with a discriminating e} e whether 
or not its commercial tide has arrived at its 
utmost height. 

To be convinced of theTui61uation and in- 
stability of commercial greatness, w'e have 
only to take a retrospective glance of the his- 
tory of Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Syracuse, 
Agrigentum, Rhodes, .Venice, Florence, Lis- 
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bon, the Hans-Towns, Antwerp, and Hol- 
land. We shall there find, that the prospe- 
rity and the wealth of each declined when a 
rival arose ; and in proportion as other states 
became their own carriers, the tides of these 
ebbed in succession, to flow no more. Their 
great opulence, on which alone depended 
their existence, excited other nations to their ^ 
conquest ; while the consequent luxury and 
dissipation of the inhabitants, by weakening 
their attachments and enfeebling their cha- 
ra61ers, hastened and facilitated their final 
destru6tion. Agricultural pursuits, on the 
contrary, not only invigorate the body and 
mind, but foster and preserve local attach- 
ments, and incite gratitude to that soil to 
which we are taught to trust for the comforts 
of life. 

In illustration of this subjedl, we shall 
\ • ^ 

content ourselves with citing one instance 
from the history of the latter nation, as being 
more recent, and consequently more within 
the recolle61ion of our readers. 

The Dutch are recorded by Roman and 
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Other writers of the greatest veracity, as, the 
bravest among the Germans, and the most 
obstinate lovers and defenders of their liberty. 
They maintained this chara6ler till the ap- 
plication they had before bestowed on agri- 
culture, and the arts dependent on or con- 
ne6led with the soil, was almost exclusively 
turned to foreign commerce and trade. With 
this important change commenced the de- 
cline of the Low Countries. A particular 
instance of the degeneracy of their character 
occurred, if we recolle6t right, about 1567, 
when the arrival of the Duke of Alva with 

/ 

an army of only twelve or fourteen thousand 
men, had spread so great a panic, that up- 
Avards of one hundred thousand families, 
composed wholly of merchants and traders, 
withdrew with their money and property 
from the country. 

But in what country, and on what occa- 
sion can it be found, that an equal or much 
less number of the cultivators of the soil 
have been so easily intimidated, or have so 
basely deserted their country in the hour of 
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danger? What have the Swiss done on si- 
niilar occasions ? To the enervation and pro- 
fligacy introduced by trade and foreign in- 
tercouse do they owo their late misfortunes. 

The inquirer into physical and moral 
causes has observed, that the peasant, who 
depends for his subsistence, however scanty, 
on the means derived by his labour from tlie 
cultivation of the earth, and the useful arts 
immediately conne6fed with it, is attached 
w'ith more lasting sincerity to his native re- 
region* than theartizan or.the trading inha- 


* The late Empress Catharine of Russia succeeded, after 
much persuasion, In Inviting a colony of Laplanders from 
their own miserable country to settle In a dlstrldl of the most 
fertile soil and genial climate on the borders of Poland. Al- 
though she provided them with comfortable habitations, 
implements of husbandry, and every other requisite for an 
infant colony, yet so great was their regard for their native 
country, and so constantly did it prey on their spirits, that 
they gradually pined away to a small number, who at length, 
after repeated solicitation, obtained leave to return home. 

Many more instances of local attachment in the peasantry 
of a country might be cited from history, both ancient and 
modern. But the discussion of the Slave Trade, so recent in 
the recollection of our readers, has afterded a sufficient num- , 
her. 
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bitants of great tovvas ; the farmer, than the 
mere merchant ; ani the landed gentleman 
resident on his estate, than the poiished 
2 :eatleman or courtier of town. 

O 

Although we do not pretend to dive into 
the causes of this distincfion, yet we cannot 
avoid offering a few refle6fions, leaving it to 
the philosopher, whose province it is, to pui- 
sne the inquiry farther. 

The inhabitants of great towns, — whether 
from frequent social intercourse with diver-' 
shied society, from conversation, from com- 
mercial habits, from the p culiaraii of cities, 
from all these combined, or from some other 
cause, — are more mercurial, of warmer brains 
and quicker spirits, more airy and volatile, 
and more ready for innovation, than tiie 
labourers of the s;)il or others living in the 
open country, whose spirits being more 
earthy or dull, tl'.ouglit in tiiem moves slower 
and heavier, but thereby ihe impressions of 
it are deeper, and last longer ; one imagina^ 
tion being not so frequently nor so easily 
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effaced by another, as where new ones are 
continually arising. With the he^it of the 
brain, it may be presumed, passes away also 
a great portion of that of the heart. Hence, 
perhaps, the diminution of attachments. 
The former, too, are generally more idle, 
more versatile, siibjedt to fits of the spleen, 
and consequently more easily led into speculative 
notions or schemes of general happiness * Let us 
only examine the history of the French re- 
volution, without reverting to innumerable 
other instances in the records of past times, 
and we shall find that cities have formed the 
hot-beds of innovation and sedition ; and 
that in the various attempts to transplant 


* In all large towns there is a great influx of foreigners, of 
various nations, and of different tempers and dispositions, as 
well as of intellcdlual and moral qualities. To reason from 
analogy, may it not be presumed, that the constant inter- 
mixture of these by marriage (or what wc farmers call crossing 
ibe breed) ith the native inhabitants, the collision of minds, 
and the influence of association and manners, operate at length 
as physical and moral causes in changing the original character 
- of the latter ? 
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these into the chainpaia country, eiilier from 
the want of congeniality of climate or soil, 
they have been frequently nipt in the bud ; 
and, where they have taken root, their grov/th 
has been very slow. 

We are therefore persuaded, from our own 
experience and observations on this subjedt, 
that there is some other cause, equally powerful 
with that of i^elf-inierest, for this distinguish- 
ing feature of botli classes of the community, 
it may indeed be composed of a variety of 
minute particles, too subtile to be easily dis- 
cerned by our limited comprehensions. 

We will not, however, liesitate to assert, 
and we are warranted by incontrovertible 
experience, that the empire or state which 
devotes its chief attention to agriculture and 
internal improvements, is not only the most 
happy, but the most powerful and durable. 
For pi oof of this position we beg leave to 
refer the intelligent part of our readers to 
the history of the Chinese empire, which 
stands unrivalled, in the annals of the world, 
foi both. There agriculture is the primary 
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obje61 of all, from the Prince to the mcrnest 
ot his subie<5fs. 

These hints, therefore, important only as 
far as they are true, we recommend to the 
mature consideration oi your Lordship and 
the other members of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, begging that you will impress them 
strongly on the minds of men in power. 
And we call on the united exertions of all 
men of rank, talents, influence, and property 
to co-operate with you in extending the 
praclical knowledge of that science to which 
all others are subordinate, instead of wasting 
your time on frivolous pursuits or airy spe- 
culations. 

A theory without experience or pradfice 
stands upon no basis : it resembles a beauti- 
ful tower built on a volcano, in perpetual 
danger of being blown up or of sinking in 
the abyss. Cherish and encourage, then, 
the pradlical husbandman, that he may in- 
stru6f and guide your sons to the true path 
of national happiness. Let agriculture be 
the primary objedl of all ; not only because it 
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* creates a more plentiful supply of food, but 
as morally and politically conducing to the 
true happiness of man, by giving him the 
occupation Nvhence flow health, social order, 
and obedience to lawful authority / For how 
contemptible do the brightest pursuits of 
Fame appear when opposed to tiie simple 
merit of doing good to mankind 1 


FINIS. 
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